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Some Outstanding Events 
EDITORIAL. 


A BANDIT RESCUES A MISSIONARY. 


_ Bandits sometimes release their captives for one reason 
A Bandit to or another. It is, however, a unique event to have one 
the Rescue. bandit leader set out with his followers to rescue a mis- 
sionary captive from another bandit band. Yet that is 
what happened to Dr. Lacey Sites of the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
in Fukien. Dr. Sites has for some years been engaged in rural evangel- 
ism. Recently Dr. and Mrs. Sites, with some Chinesg helpers, had just 
concluded an evangelistic campaign in a village near Kutien, Fukien, their 
headquarters. Just as they were preparing to return home a band of 
bandits carried off Dr. Sites and his coolie. Mrs. Sites and her Chinese 
women cooperators were left unmolested. Dr. Sites was not badly treated 
though closely confined. He was captured on July 8, 1931, and rescued 
about July 16. A young bandit leader heard of his capture. He at once 
called together about a hundred followers and started out to rescue him. 
These bandit rescuers scoured the hills for about four days finally locating 
Dr. Sites in a small house closely guarded. After releasing Dr. Sites they 
brought him back to Kutien in a sedan chair. No ransom money, it 
appears, was paid. 
This unusual bandit rescue of a missionary captive was due 
Motive of to three motives. First, the young bandit who effected the 
Rescue. = rescue had attended an evangelistic meeting some time pre- 
vious. At the close of the meeting the young bandit and 
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Dr. Sites had a conversation during which the former showed some | 


interest in changing his mode of life. This gave him a personal interest 
in Dr. Sites. But, second, there has been a rising opinion in that district 
that the ill-treatment of such workers as missionaries should be dis- 
continued. The band that rescued Dr. Sites was larger than the one 
which captured him. The rescue was, also, in the nature of a protest 
against an action not considered right. The rescuing band, therefore, 
set out to retain or earn the good name resulting from such a rescue. But, 
third, it appears that the small band of bandits had claimed to be a part 
of the large band that effected the rescue. The rescue was, therefore, a 
protest against the small band masquerading, under the name of the larger 
one. Even though the motives are not quite as simple as originally given 
in the press this rescue is interesting. It indicates a rising public interest 
in the protection of Christian workers. . 


NEXT WINTER IN CHINA. 


3 During recent months the Yangtze river has literally 
Devastating broken loose. The extent, of the ensuing inundation can 
Floods. only be estimated. One editor suggests that it ought to be 
surveyed by airplane as the only feasible method of gaug- 
ing its spread. From many sources come dire tales of crops destroyed, 
communications broken, long cohorts of refugees and terrible suffering. 
Since this natural calamity has affected one of the most prosperous regions 
of China we are safe in prophesying that next winter China will ex- 
perience famine on a tremendous scale. “This famine situation,” says 
the editor of the China Weekly Review, “apparently exceeds the 
destitution which existed in North China in 1921-1922 and the Shensi 
situation of 1929-1930.” That 50,000,000 are victims of this natural 
calamity with 10,000,000 already destitute is taken as a conservative 
estimate. Hankow and the Wuhan cities are in a terrible condition. 
Buildings have collapsed, the lighting system has been put out of working 
order, the water system is in danger, and business nearly at a standstill. 
Cholera has also appeared on top of the other disasters. 
This widespread disaster will call for far-reaching plans of 
Relief _—relief this winter. This ought to be readily forthcoming as 
Needed. this human catastrophe could neither be forseen nor prevented. 
The magnitude of the relief measures called for are. 


it is stated, beyond the power of private agencies to achieve. It is 


estimated, for instance, that the loss will exceed $80,000,000. But this 
is only a “guess.” “Dr. John Earl Baker, formerly connected with the 
Chinese Foreign Famine Relief Association of Peiping, and now an 
adviser with the Ministry of Raiiways,” states the China Weekly Review 
of August 15, 1931, “has given the opinion that 5,000,000 bushels of 
grain per month would be required to feed the destitute people along the 
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Yangtze until they could again get back to their farms and rehabilitate 
themselves” The Government has started to raise a $10,000,000. loan 
for relief purposes. Plans adequate to meet it are emerging. We learn 
that a cablegram has been sent to America asking terms for 15,000,000 
bushels of wheat. When an adequate scheme has been organized private 
agencies will have plenty of opportunity to help. This great human need 
should stir humanitarian people all over the world to help. Naturally in the 
face of such a catastrophe we look to the Chinese Government to take 
the lead. That on the top of attempts to supress banditry, and the world- 
wide economic depression from which China also suffers, should come 
this additional load of suffering, brings to China economic problems per- 
haps surpassing those found in almost any other country. 


THE TEHCHOW HOSPITAL CASE. 


| There occasionally occurs an incident of missionary 
An Incident with activity which involves far-reaching implication. 
Implications. = Such an incident is that of the unintentionally fatal 
shooting of a thief by Dr. F. F. Tucker at Teh- 
chow, Shantung. That this incident involves significant implications is 
evident in the wide discussion thereof carried on in the public press. For 
this reason we deem it fitting to record the facts and make some comment 
thereon. The discussion in the press is summarized on page 596. Since 
opinions as to the ethical implications involved vary widely we shall treat 
the matter dialectically rather than dogmatically. 
: The incident took place on the morning of July 11, 1931, 
The Facts. on the hospital premises. For about eight months thieving 
had been going on. The thief (or thieves) evidently knew 
where and how money was obtainable. In all nearly $2,500, together with 
various hospital supplies, had disappeared. Many times during these 
months the head nurse, Miss M. L. Sawyer, prowled around in the early 
hours with the hope of catching him. At last she and Dr. F. F. Tucker 
decided on a more drastic plan to stop the depredations. So Dr. Tucker 
secreted himself in the ante-room of the hospital office. There in the 


_ heat of summer he remained for five nights, his presence known only 


to the head nurse. 
At about 4.30 on the morning of July 11, the thief carefully 
The slipped a key into the office door and entered, then apparently 
Shooting. moved towards the safe. Dr. Tucker challenged him and 
_ when he turned to flee grappled with him. But having a 
pistol in his right hand he had only his left hand to struggle'with. In 
this struggle Dr. Tucker was slightly injured. As the thief ran down 
the dark hospital corridor Dr. Tucker fired low and wide to intimidate 
him. This bullet was later found flattened on the floor. The thief 
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kept running across the compound. Dr. Tucker then fired twice more 
to intimidate him and alarm others. The shooting appearing to have no 
visible effect Dr. Tucker fired no more. The thief got over the compound 
wall and finally fell down in a field where the head coolie found him. 
Dr. Tucker returned to the hospital as he had slightly injured his foot, he 
being barefoot. The thief was carried into the hospital where it was 
found that one shot had penetrated the pelvis and severed a large artery. 
He died in about two hours as a result of internal bleeding. Nothing 
could be done to help him. 
The thief was found to be head janitor of the women’s 
The Thief, hospital. His room was searched and, among other in- 
criminating evidence, a package of money found there 
which was identified as having been taken from the safe. The key of 
the business office was found on him. Later other keys, including some 
to the safe, were picked up in the field where he fell. (The Chinese who 
found these keys declined to accept a reward of $100.) These keys explain 
the ease with which various things had been lifted. When questioned 
the dying thief denied having any accomplices. Careful investigation, 
also, failed to incriminate anybody else in the hospital. Only a small 
portion of the money lost was recovered. The evidence was sufficient, 
however, to prove that the thief shot was directly concerned in its loss. 
Local investigations followed, of course. Dr. Tucker ex- 
Effect on pressed a preference to waive extraterritorial rights and 
Hospital. follow Chinese procedure. The Chinese magistrate showed 
a kindly attitude throughout. A guard was posted at the 
front gate’ of the premises and bond demanded that Dr. Tucker should 
not leave Tehchow. This bond was readily given by a friendly banker 
and the three Chinese doctors in the hospital. There was some local 
agitation and some talk of closing the hospital. This died down though 
it was later renewed somewhat. But the incident did not affect the 
hospital adversely as patients actually increased during this time. Dr. 
Tucker was arrested and held by Chinese authorities for three days and 
then turned over to his Consular anthorities. A careful examination was 
carried out. Finally Dr. George Sellett, District Attorney for China, 
decided that neither under Chinese nor American law had an offense been 
committed and that it would be contrary to law and justice to hold a 
court hearing. Dr. Tucker was then released. Later Dr. Tucker an- 
nounced his resignation from the hospital and the plan to take up mission- 
ary medical work elsewhere. 
Of the purely legal aspects of this case we need not treat. 
An Uncharted Neither shall we deal with the bearing thereupon of 
Situation. _extraterritoriality nor nationalistic feelings. Both, it is 
true, complicated the situation. But neither loomed large 
in the situation. The incident has, however, been widely—sometimes 
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excitedly—discussed from the viewpoint of its ethical implications. These 
were brought to the forefront in a statement issued by twenty-seven 
missionaries of the American Board, to which mission Dr. Tucker himself 
belongs (see page 597). Before commenting on the issue raised by this 
statement we wish to make it quite clear that we do not judge the action 
of the individual who unintentionally created this test case. Legally he is 
exonerated—morally it is one of those situations where individual con- 
science has been the only guide. To such situations Christian principles 
have never been applied with sufficient particularity to guide individuals 
trapped in them. 
The use of firearms is not, we judge, a part of mis- 
Missionaries and sionary psychology. Few missionaries own them. Yet 
Firearms. = some do and would probably feel that this specific 
situation is one where their use is permissible. It 
should, in fairness, be noted that the pistol used by Dr. Tucker was 
not his own: it had been urged upon him by another missionary, his 
own having been stolen a long time since. Most of the non-missionary 
Christian community would probably feel that the use of firearms under 
such circumstances is permissible. Furthermore, we are not aware that 
any missionary group has ever sought to instruct its members on the 
ethics involved. The twenty-seven who signed the statement admit that 
previous thereto they had never tried to think the matter through. These 
are the reasons which make us hesitate to give an opinion that is retrospec- 
tive as well as prospective. Nevertheless in trying to do his duty Dr. 
Tucker unintentionally created one of those test cases which bring into 
sharp relief the question of the Christian principle involved. It is this 
that the twenty-seven in their statement have sought to define. 
“The taking of life,” the twenty-seven aver, “is contrary 
Force and to the purpose of a missionary.” This is obvious. In this 
Protection. case the loss of life was accidental. This group “absolutely 
disapproves of the fatal shooting, unintentional though it 
was, and likewise disapproves of a missionary using deadly firearms to 
protect property.” This squarely raises the issue as to the use of fire- 
arms by missionaries. The last phrase should, we think, read “to protect 
property and life,” because under such circumstances the two are usually 
connected. Had the thief been armed, which no one could foretell though 
it was suspected, there might have been a different tragedy. In any event 
Dr. Tucker did not shoot in self-defense. But leaving out the individual 
concerned we must face this question, “Should the missionary body take 
a stand against the use of firearms in defence of either life or property ?’’ 
But the issue is not quite that simple. Undoubtedly the 
Armed Police. great majority of missionaries would give an affirmative 
answer to this question. But would an equal 
majority be found opposed to the use of armed police for the same 
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end? In this case a missionary acted as his own policeman. Had the 
fatal shooting been the act of an armed policeman would the fact that 
the resulting loss of life was vicarious, though just as irrevocable so far 
as the missionaries were concerned, make it more permissible or less un- 
ethical? This question must be faced. Should those missionaries who 
repudiate the use of firearms by themselves also repudiate their use on 
their behalf by armed police? So far as loss of life is concerned the result 
might be the same in either case. Does not the “corporate sense of re- 
sponsibility” have to push its questioning further than the individual con- 
cerned in this case? The issue raised involves, indeed, more than this. 
The modern justification for war is that armed force is necessary for 
the defense of life and property, in this latter case national rather than 
individual. War is fairly generally condemned as wrong; the use of 
armed police is fairly generally accepted ; and so far the Christian Church 
has furnished no guidance as to what an individual should do in a case 
similar to the one at Tehchow. Yet the same issue runs through all these 
situations. Should the Christian stand for the elimination of that type 
_ of force which may involve the loss of life? Such a question is a logical 
outcome of the position taken by the twenty-seven missionaries. An 
affirmative answer also fits the Christian ethic. But Christianity as a 
whole is still far from reaching such a conclusion. If the Christian ethic 
demands semething higher than the position taken legally it is time the 
Christian Church thought through this matter and furnished the guidance 
Perhaps it would be fairer to say that so far as China 
China and is concerned the missionary body should start the process 
Armed Force, that might result in some definite guidance as to the 
relation of armed force to the Christian ethic. The 


Chinese Church needs such guidance. One of the major problems of 


its environment is whether or not armed force must be utilized to work 
out its domestic and international problems. While the Chinese people 
are peacefully inclined there appears to be, at present, little of “war 
resistance.” And yet the problem is a live one. This summer a student 
conference in North China with seventy-eight delegates, mostly of middle 
school grade, discussed the question, “Resolved that force should be used 
in solving the economic problems of China.” The ensuing discussion 
was lively. A minority voted for the use.of force in this connection. 
Perhaps the unfortunate accident at Tehchow may stimulate Christians 
to come to closer grips with this problem of the use of force and so 
furnish the guidance needed by individuals, communities and the nation. 
Especially does the Chinese Church need help at this point! 
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The New Evangelism 
NETTIE MABELLE SENGER 


age; and a new program be made. The old method of evangelism 

has lost its challenge for the modern mind, and no longer can 

hold the greatest and most resourceful personalities. Evangelism, 
as a department for soul culture, all independent of material social needs, 
is no longer needed or wanted. 

Village evangelism must cope with social and economic problems, 
and bring separate individuals with separate interests to think collectively 
in terms of the highest social and spiritual good of the group. The 
greatest and most stable civilization is that in which the individuals 
of the group think, feel and act together on fundamental questions. 
Christian civilization, therefore, is where the thinking, feeling and acting 
is done in terms of Christ’s ethical and spiritual teachings and all live 
in harmony as in the presence of a loving heavenly Father. In the 
social viewpoint of village evangelism we must deal with individuals, not 
as separate from, or outside of society, but as an intrinsic parts of society 
showing them how to become positive, helpful factors in making the 
group a Christian social group. Any individual growth and culture is 
not for itself alone but is achieved in the interests of the group that it 
might help the group to achieve its highest goal. Individual religion is to 
fit one for life in his group. | 

In this chaotic period of social, political, and religious upheaval 
evangelism is going through a strenuous test. It is a time when stable 
mores are broken up, many general traditions and customs are dropped, 
while others just as out of date are held firmly regardless of whether 
they are founded on fact and truth or not for they do not know truth; 
and no new ones are as yet established. Thinking is confused where there 
is thinking. Indeed many village folk do not think, they just follow the 
trend of the times. Unusually powerful personality backed by strong 
conviction is needed in village evangelists to get the people to move 
collectively in a new symmetrical life. A new public opinion must be 
established, and the evangelist must help the people to build their new 
public opinion on fundamental truth. He must help the people to learn 
new habits based on the Christ ideal. He must set forth new aims and 
help the people to grasp them. He must enlist new interests, and get 
the group to moving together in these new interests. 

Scattered interests are hard to group in a chaotic period of transition 
and if outstanding leaders are not secured the group falls apart. Some 
of these leaders are the village evangelists. The interests that press for 


Note.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles — in these pages. 


A NEW survey of evangelism must be taken in this modern, scientific 
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satisfaction are unsatisfied capacities and the evangelist must bring the 
people to find satisfaction in truth and the Christ love, and bring Christ 
into their lives as essential to the highest being. They must feel that the 
Christ is necessary in every move of their economic and social life here 
and now before they can be brought to accept him into their very habits 
and thinking. The evangelist must guide the people’s desires so that they 
bring forth Christian character. He must bring a harmony and richness 
to the group life by his own abundant life such as will create new standards 
and start new traditions. 

“Only persons of the best Christian character are to be enlisted as 
Christian teachers for character calls forth character.” Many may 
pose as evangelists but only those of such character and personality as to 
resemble Christ can truly lead the group to Him. Less than this in 
the leadership will not get a following on the way to Christ. . Right action 
and enthusiasm an’ loyalty to one’s cause elevates personality and de- 
velops character. The people must see and feel the enthusiasm and loyalty 
to truth in the leader to be inspired to like action. They must get to 
thinking and be able to change their thinking, for herein lies the hope of 
progress. When people get to thinking; habits and laws will undergo 
change. As the evangelist inspires the people to a more active thought 
life, he must be sure he is grounding them in fundamental truth in order 
that the changes established will stand the scientific test and will not be 
broken up in the next generation if he succeeds as an outstanding leader. 
He must build on fundamental principles like Jesus did, and let the people 
make their own laws and customs, which at best will be local. He deals 


with wniversal principles of religion which is all of life. 


The evangelist needs to know the economic conditions of the village 
folk and show them the way to a higher standard of living—a life of 
golden rule love is meant, rather than a life of physical luxury. They 
must, as a.social group, be led to become masters of circumstance rather 
than creatures bound by circumstance. The village evangelists’ work of 
love is not done until this standard is attained. The hardships under- 
gone by the village folk must be voluntary with high ideals in mind and 
a great vision of an abundant life in Christ ahead ; rather than the present 
physical hardships which come through ignorance and superstition with 
no aim in life and no goal ahead for a higher social and economic life in 
the Spirit of Jesus. 

Their economic and social life can never be raised until the children 
in the home get better training from birth and children cannot be trained 
for such an abundant life without intelligent mothers. Schools are reach- 
ing only a few. Village evangelists must go to the people in their own 
villages, and live with them until superstition and ignorance are lived out 
of their midst and the people are “loved” into a higher home life through 
the evangelists’ cantacts. 
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He must also be ready and able to teach improved industries built 
on the fundamental principle of truth and bring the people as a group to 
blossom out in a new home and society life made possible through the 
new industry which was born in the Christian atmosphere. 

It is when one tries to be a tool of the Lord in providing that Christ- 
like atmosphere in the economic life and helping people to live new lives 
in it, that one meets difficulties. The old way of enquirers’ classes, 
members’ classes, baptisms and communions as all of one’s village activities 
js an easy matter and presents no huge problems. It is when one deals 
with the people, and lives with them, in efforts to establish a new home 
life, new child training, new economics, and new industries that you meet 
the real person, come to know him thoroughly, and see what is really 
involved in making changes; and hence meet mountain-high difficulties 
which must be solved. It is when the evangelists’ teaching and life 
touches hard the very life of the people that you see how hard it is for 
them to change, and think along new lines. They say our teaching is 
good, but it is when you stay by and help them to live by their new 
assertions that you find out how much there is to change and how hard 
it is for the difficulties to be removed in order that the change be made. 
Even the smallest changes involve great difficulties. It is when you think 
with them through these difficulties, and meet a new problem at every 
turn of your thinking that you sympathize with, and understand them. 
Thus you finally become able to help a little, not so much in solving the 
problems as in guiding their thinking so they can solve their own problems. 
It is when you pray with them for days and see the solution finally come 


with the joy it brings, that you begin to appreciate their position in this. 


changing period. To make the change easier by removing them to a 
mission compound or boarding school is only evading the issue. They 
must be helped to make the new adjustments in their old environment, 
and in their own homes before the change is complete and permanent. 


The student must learn the dignity of labor by laboring with his owr 
people in his own home rather than in a school or mission compound, to 
get a complete change in his thinking. He will do in the school environ- 
ment what he would not do at home for fear of being laughed at. If he 
makes the change among his own people it is more likely to be permanent. 
The evangelist must help him to this new thought life which brings forth 
the change. The closest friend of the student and village Christian is 
the evangelist, Chinese or foreign, who meets him in his home as he 
mingles with his home people, attends family funerals and weddings and 
knows all about the home. He is the first and perhaps only confident of 
these people for he knows all the difficulties in the home and helps adjust 
them, or remove them entirely. After a number of years of close 
observation in a limited area I make these above assertions. 
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When foreign money removes problems or makes them easier the 
change is very liable to be only superficial. Their own money and effort 
is necessary if stable Christian character which results in Christian society 
is established. Evangelists must give themselves rather than their money. 
| More effort must be put forth with the above stated method which 
Christianizes all of, the person and all of his life before the schools can 
greatly assist in producing strong personality and leadership. The people 
must come from better homes, and from a Christian society atmosphere 
to be helped on in a growth to their greatest possibilities of character and 
achievement by the schools. The early habits are too often (dare I say 
always) stronger than later school training. If it is true that the habits 
fixed under ten years of age are largely permanent, the village evangelist 
must spend more effort to see that those habits are built up by intelligent 
training on Christian fundamental truth. 

Village evangelism must meet the root of the whole problem, and 
village evangelism has had less attention than any other department of 
mission activity. Village evangelism has not progressed with the other 
departments in its methods of work but has remained too nearly static 
2nd hence has lost its force; but now is reviving in many places. It must 
move on and become up to date. To be up to date is to learn to use 
wisely the methods of. Jesus which are more modern and effective than 
any modern religious education methods. We must provide a Christ-like 
atmosphere in which their changing family, economic and social life can 
grow. 

Village evangelists are remoulding and revolutionizing society, 
beginning with the family as the root of society and doing it in the spirit 
and teaching of Jesus. They, therefore, must function so as to get the 
greatest and highest response in terms of the group’s total personalities. 
To get the total personalities of the group to move together in an en- 
lightened consciousness of being' led by God with Jesus as counselor and 
friend, is the highest work any man can do for any group. To do this 
on a large scale is Christian socialization of humanity in the richest and 
highest sense of the term. 

The village evangelist has this beautiful labor of love to fulfill as hé 
lives in the villages and influences society. For the evangelist to bring 
the group to function in a Christ life, and live to its highest and best 
capacity, is indeed a long hard toil in behalf of civilization ; but is wonder- 
fully worthwhile, and is most satisfying in the end. It is bringing men 
into their greatest possibilities, and most abundant transformed life, 
saving that which Christ deemed the most priceless part of God’s creation 
—the soul of man. To do one’s small part, and make one’s link in such 
a chain of service for society strong and durable, gives a most buoyant 
satisfied feeling that keeps you lifted above the unharmonious strata of 
everyday life, and increasingly fills the heart with joy and peace. 
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“Get the pattern of your life from God, then go about your work 
and be yourself” in society. | 
“My life is a brief, brief thing, 
I am here for a little space, 
And while I stay = 


I would like if I may 
To brighten and better the place.” 


Religious Sanctions in Character Education 


WARREN H. STUART 


mealHERE are two methods or instruments of social control. The one 
1 is a big stick’ outside of the ,head; the other is an idea inside of 

the head. The former may serve better in an emergency, or in a 

mere brute struggle; but man early in his history found out that 
the latter is far more labor-saving, far-reaching, and permanent. 
Probably 95% of our control over our fellow-beings is by moral suasion ; 
by and large to manipulate the psychological mechanism is vastly more 
effective than to exercise physical compulsion. HUMANS—and for 
that matter, animals—are moved from ,within rather than from without. 
The whole purpose of education is to retain, or strengthen, or guide, or 
re-direct, these motive forces in desirable directions. 

The ideas used to implement such control of behavior into socially 
approved directions are called “sanctions.” In reality, they are just 
presented by the one side; only as they are “accepted” by the other do 
they begin to influence behavior. By “accepted’’ we mean connected with 
some instinctive drive. The naked mechanism is clearly seen in the 
hypnotizing process. Ideas, concepts, formed or accepted in the mind, 
gather to themselves emotions, sentiments, which tend to realize or satisfy 
themselves by appropriate conations. In the words of Dr. Kirtley Mather, 
“Ideas rule the world.” 

From this point of view, all the mores, customs, social conventions 
found in human society from the Australian tribes to the New England 
Puritans or the New York “400” are sanctions that control behavior. 
They are patterns of behavior rooted in group habits; patterns that on 
the whole have brought satisfaction and been repeated until finally ingrain- 
ed as custom or taboo. The pains attached to non-conformity are such 
that most new-comers fall in with established precedent. Codes and 
manners are set up, and behavior becomes on the whole normal and 
predictable. 
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As this paper limits itself to the religious sanctions, we must adopt 
a criterion by which these may be specifically marked off from all others, 
even though some of these may have had a religious origin which is 
now obsolete and without force. Perhaps the most handy criterion is 
to be found in Pratt’s definition of religion as an attitude towards a 
“Determiner of Destiny.” “Religion is the serious and social attitude of 
individuals or communities toward the power or powers which they 
conceive as having ultimate control over their interests and destinies.” . 


This definition is made clearer by the following sentences from 
Bower: 

“The scientific study of religion has developed three characteristic 
ways of viewing the nature and function of religion. One of these 
approaches conceives of religion in terms of intellectualistic formulations 
—of beliefs. From this point of view religion is thought of as consisting 
of a body of systematized absolute truth, generally as supernaturally 
revealed. It is conceived also as a body of thought having for its object 
a self-conscious and intelligent Being. .. . 

A second approach to the understanding of religion is in terms of 
the emotions. From this point of view religion is neither thinking nor 
action, but intuition and feeling. It consists primarily of a sense of 
dependence with respect to universal being, a reverential disposition usually 
thought of as an attitude of piety, or certain emotional experiences such 
as are involved in conversion. .. . 

The viewpoint that dominates the current approach to the under- 
standing of religion is voluntaristic. From this point of view, religion is 
one of the aspects of man’s adjustment to his total environment. .... 
It is the highest aspect of the struggle for life. Religion thus becomes 
an attitude toward the environing reality which involves a sense of de- 
pendence upon it; an attempt to derive help from it through the establish- 
ment of personal relations with it ; and the utilization of social experience, 
culture, organization and customs in the attempt to lay hold upon these 
resources. It assumes an attitude of profound seriousness toward this 
reality as a Determiner of Destiny.” 

Now what is character and how is it developed? To quote from the 
last issue of the Religious Education Magazine: “One might say that 
the big trend . . . . is to consider character as the quality of the total 
personality. All that contributes to education and growth has its in- 
fluence upon character. Character education is therefore a much more 
intricate and complicated process than has sometimes been assumed.” 
Again, “If we accept the concept of character that it is the person's 
— with all reality,’ then religion becomes a factor of extreme 


1. The Religious a 
2. Bower, Character Through Creative Experience, p. 228f. 
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importance in character education. Religious education, in the broad 
sense, is to be considered the most complete character education.”* 

Are religion! and morality ever quite distinct and independent? Or 
must they co-exist in some measure? When Dr. H. E. Fosdick was 
visiting in Japan, a Buddhist priest said to him: “My religion is a pure 
religion; it has no connection with morality.” But can you have religion 
without morality? No! Not altogether; though it may be quite tribal, 
and quite anti-social, within the tribe. At least the devotees think they 
are doing right. For example, Mohammedans killing aliens, Hindus 
rolling under the Juggernaut, barbarians offering human sacrifice. In 
the city where I used to live there was a temple to the god of thieves, 
where his worshippers would pray for success in burglary, and another 
temple where prostitutes prayed daily for increased earnings. Even in 
ethical monotheism life may become so compartmentalized, that the earl 
of Rochester may use a woman of evil life to influence the king and that 
same evening write in his diary a noble outpouring of his soul to God; 
or Sir John Bowring may write “In the Cross of Christ I glory” while 
forcing the Opium War on China. But ideally religion and character 
converge; faith and conduct coincide. Can you have morality without 
religion? Yes, a good deal, using merely social sanctions; but not the 
kind of religion that dares to criticise.and purify the social order at the 
cost of sacrifice. | 

Let us now consider the procedures of three of the world’s great 
moral teachers in this matter of using religious sanctions for character 
education. 

Gautama Buddha was one of the wisest and kindest men that ever 
lived. His influence has extended through twenty-five centuries of 
human history, and is strong to-day. He has become the spiritual mentor 
for 500 million persons, nearly one-third of the human race. Distracted 
over the sorrows of existence, and disillusioned after six years of fruitless 
though earnest asceticism, he finally evolved his plan of salvation through 
self-control. The Enlightened One—for that is what Buddha means— 
taught his followers to escape from cruel existence by the suppression 
of all desire, and by treading the Eightfold Path of Right Desire, Right 
Resolution, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, 
Right Reflection and Right Concentration. Thus one would finally lose 
himself in union with the Absolute. | 

The Eightfold Path is seen to be a rigid mental discipline and a 
tather negative morality of abstinence from the grosser carnalities. To 
this was added, largely from the example of Gautama himself, an all- 
embracing kindliness to all living creatures, an attitude that has gone to 
rather ridiculous extremes; the mild benignance of which, however, has 


3. Religious Education, April 1931, pp. 354, 353. 
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done much to modify the ferocious struggle for existence that goes on 
in an over-populated Orient. 

If we ask by what means the Buddha i temnntail his call to the self- 
disciplined life, we find that religious sanctions appear in almost minimal 
degree. Gautama seems, to have believed in the existence of the Hindu 
divinities as real beings, but not as gods. They were struggling along 
the same pathway that men must travel, were limited in their abilities, and 
could not help men; prayer, priests, ritual, were alike useless. Nor did 
Gautama acknowledge immortality in any recognizable sense. To lose 
one’s self in Nirvana is at best a negative reward. That which approaches 
nearest to being a “Determiner of Destiny” is the conception of Karma, 
the law that merit or demerit acquired in a previous existence inexorably 
affects one’s present state, and that one’s life in this world inevitably 
conditions his next rebirth. In other words, a rigid version of ‘‘What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.”” To so manipulate conduct 
as to escape the consequences of this law, to outwit Karma, is salvation; 
and the means for its attainment is self-discipline, and the eradication 
of all desire. Thus of the three-great religious postulates demanded by 
Kant, namely God, immortality, and freedom, only a fraction of the 
last-named remains; that is freedom to end it all by a fortunate dealing 
with Fate through self-disposition, to our own advantage. The moral 
teaching of Buddha was almost entirely without a religious basis; the 
truth of this statement is in no wise affected by the fact that his followers 
have made out of it a full-fledged religion, with.creed, sutra, monks and 
nuns, temples, a pantheon of gods, heaven and hell, and all other needed 
apparatus. 

If Buddha’s basis for character education was iedlieious that 
of Confucius may be said to be semi-religious.: Granted ‘that the casting 
of a lengthened and enlarged shadow is an index of greatness, then the 
Holy Sage of China deserves a high place-in the ‘world’s Hall of Fame; 
for he has held moral sway over his own people for more than two 
milleniums, and extended that sway throughout neighboring countries. 
Because of his refusal to discuss the after-life and the nature of spiritual 
beings, he has been often termed a religious agnostic; and he was so pre- 
occupied with moral and political ideals in human relationships, that he 
makes only incidental allusion to matters strictly religious. Yet in his 
recorded utterances he makes positive reference to prayer, Heaven (or 
God), the worship of ancestors (implying their super-humanization in 
an after-life), and other divine beings. In the Book of Poetry and the 
Book of History, which he is said to have edited, there is constant mention 
of God in at least the Old Testament sense. He frequently showed 
reverence to a Higher Power or powers. For Confucius, as for most 
Chinese thinkers of his day, the real “Determiner of Destiny,” was the 
Moral Order of the Universe, vaguely conceived of as personal, sur- 
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rounded by a hierarchy of divinities, through whom he carries on the 
administration of cosmic and human affairs. This supremacy of the 
spiritual, this cosmic unity and purpose, this lifting of man above the 
merely animal, show that Confucius was a truly religious man, far 
more of one than merely his recorded teachings would indicate. For 
him and his followers, salvation is to be found by practising the moral 
virtues, by social co-operation, and by returning to or at least preserving 
the glorious goodness of the past. He motivates his moral instruction 
by appeal to the inherent fitness of things, the eternal moral order, the 
universal Tao. His ethic is undergirded by a religious metaphysic, 
assumed: rather than expressed. 

In clear distinction from the two sages we have mentioned, the 
teachings of Jesus are grounded in a positive, openly-confessed religious 
belief. In this He follows the line of the Hebrew prophets; for in 
the Old Testament the existence of the one true God is everywhere 
taken for granted, prayer is the normal thing, and mora! judgments 
are based upon cosmic eternal values. So when Jestis comes, men are 
quite naturally called to a new ethic by a reference to spiritual realities. 
“Repent ye, for the kingdom of God is at hand.”’ An attempt is made 
to influence behavior by means of religious sanctions: “Let your light 
so shine before men, than they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven;” “Be ye therefore perfect, as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.’””’ There is promise of divine help in the 
struggle for existence: “‘for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things.” The kingdom of God is brought near and 
made very real: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.” The Golden Rule is enforced by these words: “for this is the 
law and the prophets’’—that is, an expression of the will of God. We 
read at the close of the Sermon on the Mount, that “the multitudes 
were astonished at his teaching,; for He taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” The “authority” which marked Jesus’ 
moral teachings was his vision of the spiritual world brought near and 
made real; in other words, his ethic had the vitalizing dynamic of 
religious sanctions. 3 

And it was this way all through His ministry. Does He wish to 
inculcate the spirit of forgiveness? He makes immediate appeal to 
God’s forgiveness of us. Does He demand that we love our enemies? 
It is that we may be the sons of our Father in heaven, who maketh His 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain’dn the just 
and the unjust. Does He urge us to be Kumble? He puts a ‘child in 
our midst, and tells us that unless we become like enka cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Does He argue against divorce? “What God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” In teaching the right 
use of money, He advises us tg make friends who shall receive us into 
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eternal tabernacles. He takes away paralyzing fear by telling of the 
Lost Son, and of the Father’s joy in receiving him back. He arms us 
with courage and persistence by calling us to more faith in God. He 
enlists our help for the needy, the sick, the lonely, the imprisoned, by 
saying “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it unto Me,” and, promises ys an entrance upon life eternal. He views 
human life and all moral value sub specie aeternitatis, in the light of 
God’s love,‘and as related to His kingdom, and on the basis of these 
spiritual realities summons men to a better life. It is the religious 
sanctions that infuse His appeal for character with such tremendous 
dynamic. 

Let me digress here to call attention. to what seems a strange over- 
sight on the part of all three of these great teachers. It must be said 
that the records of each ministry are very scanty, yet from what we have 
it does not appear that any of the three took the slightest interest in 
personally teaching children or youth, where our modern emphasis lies so 
strongly. Those were pre-eminently ‘the days of adult education. 
Gautama Buddha after, his “enlightenment” at the age of thirty-five, 
preached his new doctrines for nearly half a century, but only:so far as 
we know, to adults. Confucius gathered about himself a company of 
disciples numbering, says tradition, 3,000 at its peak. At least a quorum 
stayed with him until his death at the ripe age of seventy-three. He had 
no Dean of Freshmen to register their ages as they began study with 
him, so we are without that interesting bit of statistics. His favorite 
and most promising disciple, Yen Hui, died at the early age of thirty-two, 
to the master’s great sorrow; but there is no evidence that he became a 
learner in his adolescent years. 

Nor do we know with any certainty that the great Galilean Teacher 
‘was concerned with teaching youth as such. It is true that He loved 
children and saw in them precious potentialities on which the kingdom of 
heaven could be built; He blessed little children with their mothers, and 
restored the twelve-year old daughter of Jairus to life; literally, and 
metaphorically for all time, He placed “the ljttle child in the midst ;” and 
in His own person He gave an example of symmetrical growth in inte- 
grated personality, of which the visit to Jerusalem is such a charming 
picture. Yet with all this it cannot be said that He laid the stress or set 
the example for the teaching of children and young people, where we 
moderns think about 80% of the church’s energy should be invested. In 
the case of Buddha and Confucius such neglect may be excused on the 
ground of social conditions, or lack of insight into adolescent capacity for 
impression and enthusiastic idealism. In the case of Jesus, this omission 
seems harder to explain. Was it due to the extreme brevity of His 
ministry, as compared with the life-long work of the other two? Was it 
because young folks had so little freedom in those days? Did He really 
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give His time in some measure to them, and the Evangelists fail to record 
it? Was it that in those days ages twenty to thirty corresponded to the 
teen age now, and that in choosing the Twelve Jesus was choosing mental 
adolescents best fitted for embracing and enshrfining the ideals of the 
kingdom of God? However that may be, the church has caught the 
spirit of Jesus’ deep appreciation of youth, and never more so than in 
the America of the year 1931. We are interested in giving our children 
a reasonable faith, a rational religious philosophy of life, a genuine 
religious experience ; we also wish our children to grow into good socially- 
minded citizens of character. One is the root, the other the fruit; both 
are necessary for complete living. Or, changing thd figure, we want to 
see dynamic religious faith gear into actual right decisions and action, 
as the automobile engine clutches and drives the mechanism of the 
wheels. 

But after all, how is the thing done? Annett defines character as 
“our natural tendencies, selected, strengthened, modified, and above all 
fixed, by education, experience, and effort.” He distinguishes three 
elements : fixed good habits, rational re-evaluation of same, ability to meet 
new situations ; and remarks, “Character is achieved by the habital modes 
of response that the child makes to his environment. He builds up 
character by the things he does.’”* Soares says: “The psychology of 
the ideal takes us to the heart of religion. God is the ideal person, whose 
conduct, is all that is good and who summons us to moral endeavor... . 
We do not then violate philosophical propriety when we give to children 
the anthropomorphic, or rather anthropopathic, God of Jesus. Doubtless 
it is symbolic. God is more than any analogy that Jesus used, but he is 
not less. It is true as far as it goes. How much farther reality 
may go we cannot tell. Our God experience grows with our social 
experience. We have ever a greater God. But it is wonderful to believe 
that he is here, that these ideals have some relation to reality, that the 
simple faith of children who find God helping them is justified by the 
great faith in a moral universe, and that, after all, our supreme striving 
is to achieve that good will which is to be the blessedness of humanity 
and which is the will of God.”® Bower says: “the most spiritualizing 
influence of religion comes from holding the self and its experience up 
in the light of God who represents for the responsible self universal 
reality, the ultimate values, and the eternal... . It (religion) furnishes 
an intrinsic motive, impelling from within. It unites desiring persons 
with valued ends. As intrinsic desire for valued ends it releases energy 
for the achievement for those ends. Man’s wants are the springs of his 
action, the releasers of his effort. As such religion operates in human 
experience as a pull from in front, as the forth-reaching of yearning and 


& Annett, Psychology for Bible Tecchers, p. 198f. 
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aspiring persons toward ends that they not only approve but upon which 
the fulness and satisfaction of their life depend. Its highest expression 
is the desire to become a certain sort of person. Such a sanction arises 
from the discovery and realization of the higher values within experience 
itself.” Athearn says that the contribution of the Christian religion 
to character building has three elements: (a) a Christian view of the 
world ; basic to which is belief in. a personal and an ethical God; (b) a 
religious person as the goal of moral endeavor (i.e., Jesus) ; (c) analysis 
and criticism of current morality.’ 

In a word, high, intelligently chosen moral ideals, based on a religious 
metaphysic and tinged with religious emotion, become the dominant 
purpose that conditions instinctive responses into the behavior-patterns 
of an ideal self. 


“Sow an action and reap a tendency; sow a tendency and reap a habit : 
Sow a habit and reap a character; sow a character and reap a destiny.” 


Now what are the religious sanctions that may be used to cultivate 
Christian character? Here the teacher may draw upon the whole 
Bible and a wealth of Christian experience. He will strive to 
make vivid the presence of the living God in one’s environment—a God 
such as Jesus described; he will lead him to cultivate communion with 
and open-windowed response to God through prayer. Such prayer will 
bea problem-solving, will-renewing, reverence-inspiring, power-conferring 
experience, true co-operation with Him in a common purpose. The 
teacher will exemplify the various aspects of prayer in actual practice 
with the children as a shared activity. In the presence of God as the 
Supreme Member of our group, a felt though unseen Reality, convictions 
are held up to the light and re-examined, conflicts resolved in a higher 
synthesis, values fused and integrated, emotions are stirred and ideals 
embraced anew, old desires sublimated into higher channels. In true 
worship we recognize God’s worthship and the worthfulness of the self 
we would like to be, as compared with the unworthiness of the self that 
now is. An ideal thus formed acts as a strong unifying force, strengthen- 
ing by exercise and approval the tendencies that are in line with it, 
re-directing the others. To quote from the paper read by Mr. Myers: 
“the religious ideal is the synthephenomenon, for God is an ideal, a value 
(if not the sum of all values), and a sentiment as well... . The 
religious ideal tends to emphasize the totality of all things, and it is in 
and through the realization of the individual’s status in connection with 
this totality that the complete integration of the self is made attainable.” 


6. Bower, Character Through Creative Experience, p. 251, 254, 
7. Religious Education Magazine, Vol. XXII, (1927), p. 761. 
8. Seminar paper by Myers, read April 1, 1931. | 
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ich = = §©This quotation brings forward another sanction closely allied with 
On MM the last-named. There is religious quality and power in the concept of a 
¢S Hi universe in which unity, order, progress and purpose are dominant, and 
ice HF which can be believed friendly to our highest values. This cosmic sense 
on Hi may be primarily the scientist’s pathway to God, but is calculated to 
he produce in any thinking person those emotions of awe, mystery, ad- 
mifation and dependence which lie at the root of religious sentiment and 
sis fi allure the will to more worthy choices. Many a person has an experience 
of worship in beholding a sunset, or looking up into the starry heavens 
us Hat night. To appreciate, and to feel oneself part and parcel of this 
nt HF magnificent ongoing universe imparts a worthfulness to life, a revaluation 
nS HM of all values, that is truly religious; and under the spell of such emotions, 
attitudes are criticised and purified, new and better purposes born. 

It is but a step from this to the thought of that “timeless outreach 
of the purpose of God that makes for strength of character.” The 
Christian doctrine of personality survival is but part of the teleological 
world-view which sees Creative Love at the heart of things, 
ever active in the life-making process, needing all eternity for its goals of 
spiritual character; thus imparting to individual life a dignity and motive 
sufficient to atrophy many an unworthy response. 

Another religious sanction is found in our common humanity; for 
our attitude to the Determiner of Destiny is inevitably affected by His 
relation to our fellow beings and our relation to them as well. We are 
all bound together in one bundle of life. There is a strong) moral appeal 
in the fact of human love and fellowship and the need for social service; 
indeed it is through these that the will of God for us is revealed. 
Here operate the strong motives of family affection, group loyalty, 
imitation, tender solicitude, desire for approval; natural instincts with a 
social and often religious reference. Fellowship in a godly home, a 
Christian church, the religious community, the world-wide kingdom of 
God, has much to do with the making of Christian character}; service 
to our human neighbor in the spirit of Jesus is the practice with satis- 
faction that confirms Christlikeness. 

) Earlier in this article, I spoke of God as the religious ideal that 
- fi makes for character. For us Christians this ideal is brought near, 
humanized, made vividly visible in the personality of Christ. God’s 
_ £@ outshining presence is found in Jesus of Nazareth. I cannot agree with 
the thought sometimes expressed that Jesus as a religious ideal is far below 
that of God. The best conception we have of God is that given to us in the 
character of Jesus. And there is no more dynamic influence upon youth 
than the appeal to be like Christ, to follow “in His steps.” No single 
bit of religious education material is more effective for what is noble, 
good and true than a study of the life of the Master. He is the supreme 
fact and creative power in human history, the “world’s greatest asset.” 
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Here is a religious sanction of the highest order, the greates; 
single force for righteousness in Christendom. Even in a country like 
India it is pre-eminently the figure of Christ that entrances, inspires, 
and transforms. “In Him was life; and life was the light of man.” - 

The reader will notice that this article has proceeded along the lines 
of positive appeal. What about negptive sanctions? How about teaching 
the Ten Commandments, which are miostly in the terms of “Thou Shalt 
Not,” or taboo? Shall we spend much ‘time on Bible stories of sinners, 
which have such high frequency in the Old Testament? Shall we em- 
phasize the fear of punishment, here and hereafter{? Would you scare 
children into being good by threatening them with the devil? To all 
these varying questions we may say that on the whole negative sanctions 
should be sparsely used—but I advocate a thorough grounding in the 
Commandments,—and then with much caution. The following general 
suggestions may be of some guidance: 


(1) The sanction should be a known reality, or at least the object 
of a reasonable, sincere belief; 

(2) It should be satisfying and an outlet to the instincts, rather 
‘than repressive. 

(3) It should be constructive—leading an activity on to other 
activities, to paraphrase Kilpatrick. 


One chief vehicle of these sanctions will always be the Bible, which 
is a moral because it is a religious book. Make its metaphysic more real, 
and its morals will be the better motivated. For such reasonable faith 
even the strictest science must allow room. 

But in the end the all-important agency for applying religious 
sanctions is the God-filled personality in some shared, purposeful, satis- 
fying activity is to “learn by doingf’ under the best of all influences—a 
<hild of God loving other. children into righteousness like His. 
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Religious Elements in the Writings of Motse- 


WESTWOOD WALLACE 


TAT HATEVER may be said regarding the relative lack of emphasis 
W among ancient Chinese writers on those aspects of life which are 
peculiarly the sphere of religious interest, it must be admitted, 
| as Suzuki points out, that they have concentrated with a force 
tS, Ti that is altogether unique upon the moral and ethical relations of life and 
Tt that the whole structure of their thought is relative to building up the 
om good life of the social order. Motse is no exception to this generaliza- 
: tion. The whole purpose and intent of his writings is to develop a 
he social structure founded upon righteousness and establishing justice 
) among the people. It is fitting, therefore, in reading his writings to 
23 raise the question, as we do with other Chinese writers, how far his 
teachings can be truly called religious. 
ject We find in Motse’s writings a comparatively large body of material 
dealing with religious ideas. Do these justify the judgment of Dr. Hu 
her Shih, that he is the one early Chinese writer who sought to found a 
genuine religious system? There is, to be sure, no personal founder of 
a religious system here any more than in Confucianism or in Taoism. 
Possibly it is just this failure of China to produce a unique religious 
personality, who was himself the incarnation of the religious truth he 
ich taught, which accounts for the absence of any highly-developed or 
al, systematic religious system native to China. Certainly the personalities 
ith of Confucious, Lao-tze and Motse do not stand out with that boldness 
of authority which we are accustomed to expect in the founders of re- 
JUS ligions in other parts of the world. , 
is- Without seeking for that full development of religious ideas and 
~. doctrines we find in Christianity, let us examine the religious ideas which 
are basic to his thought. What has he to teach about God, freedom, 
immortality and man’s relationship to God. And what are his ideas 
of worship, prayer, sacrifice, etc. ? 

Motse assumes the existence of God. He presents no direct 
teaching as to the person or character of God, his attributes or how he 
is to be conceived. The whereabouts of God, his spirituality, the problem 
of his goodness, and other problems with which we are accustomed to 
wrestle in the more highly developed doctrinal discussions of our Chris- 
tian faith are not found here. Ordinarily the term employed for God 
is Heaven, and in this sense it occurs very frequently throughout the 
whole of the book. But there are a few occasions in which the term 
God is also given in the translation by Mr. Mei. Whether these two 
terms are varying translations for the same Chinese character or not 


__ *Based on a study of Y. P. Mei’s translation: Motse: The Ethical and Political 
Works of, 1929. 
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does not appear, but in any case the idea behind both terms seems to 
be identically the same. God so conceived is taken for granted without 
any attempt at analysis. For the most part the idea seems to be an 
impersonal one. Yet there are one or two occasions, and one or two 
only when God is represented as speaking, “Thereupon the Will of 
Heaven proclaimed. ‘All those whom I love these love also, and all 
those whom I benefit these benefit also. Their love to men is all- 
embracing and their benefit to men is most substantial’” (page 138). 
Notice that it is the Will of Heaven that is represented as speaking, a 
very impersonal way of putting the matter. I think it is also worthy 
of note that the sentiment expressed by this oracle from the Will of 
Heaven is very similar in form and thought to many sayings that Motse 
himself makes. Again we find the following: “God said to King Wen, 
‘I cherish your intelligent virtue. It was not proclaimed with much noise 
or gesture. It was not modified after possession of the empire. In- 
stinctively and naturally submissive to the scheme of God’”’ (page 159). 
This, however, is a quotation from one of the Classics, the Ta Ya. It is 
worthy of notice that here again the quotation fails to maintain the form 
of the first person throughout. Apparently the Chinese had great 
difficulty in conceiving oracles from the mouth of God. 

Though we find no delineation of the person of God nor description 
of his nature, character or attributes, we must confess that there is a 
very thorough-going and elaborately worked-out doctrine of the pro- 
vidence of God. Motse apparently had no trouble at all knowing what 
the Will of God was and under this conception he elaborates his entire 
social and moral doctrine. Let us study this doctrine as applied in two 
spheres: in the external world, and more at length in the structure of 
human society. 

First of all in the external world. “Thereupon, Heaven made heat 
and cold temperate, the four seasons harmonious, the Yin and Yang and 
rain and dew timely. The five grains are enabled to ripen and the six 
animals to mature. And disease and pestilence and famine did not 
happen” (page 144). Here all natural powers are under the direct 
control of the personal Will of Heaven for the good of mankind, but 
elsewhere in equal measure for his punishment if the Will of Heaven 
be not obeyed. Again we have the following quotation: ‘‘All states 
in the world, large or small, are cities of Heaven, and all people, young 
or old, honourable or humble, are its subjects; for all graze oxen and 
sheep, feed.dogs and pigs, and prepare clean wine and cakes to sacrifice 
to Heaven” (page 15). Once more, “Even the tip of a hair is the work 
of heaven” (page 145). The natural deduction to be made from such 
statements as these is that Motse was a thorough going theist; that 
the world in which he lived is the handiwork of God in all its aspects 
and that society is a complete theocracy. 
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This doctrine of providence in the external world is merely the 
prelude to the doctrine of God as applied to social realms and the 
real strength of his religious teaching is in the manner Motse makes 
all human relationships fall under the Will of Heaven. Here he gives 
us the picture of a unity of life working up from the lowest man in 
society, through the traditional social units of family, lords, Emperor, 
etc. Motse calls this idea the principle of “Identification with 
the Superior.” Beginning with the time when there was no central 

, but every man was a law unto himself he pictures the imposition 
of the Will of Heaven from above down successively upon all orders 
of society. I quote: “Thereupon heaven wished to unify the standards 
in the world. The virtuous was selected and made emperor—the em- 
peror chose the next best to be the three ministers—the three ministers 
chose the feudal lords, etc” (page 71). Again we read, “Heaven 
established the empire and located the capital and commissioned the 
sovereign, kings, lords and dukes, and appointed secretaries, scholars, 
professors, and elders—it was not to give them ease, but only to divide 
up the task and let them help carry out the light of Heaven” (page 72). 
We are here given a conception of the world in which the purpose of the 
whole creation is to organize man into a great-society for the establish- 
ment of the Will of Heaven in the life and conduct of the people. The 
doctrine of providence is even more radical'for society than for external 
nature. 

In this scheme of things the key word is righteousness. This is 
assumed to be the Will of Heaven. There are some beautiful passages in 
which Motse dwells upon the character of righteousness. His emphasis 
on the doctrine of righteousness is comparable to that given it in the Old 
Testament. The argument that runs throughout the work, over and over 
again, is that it is necessary to have standards, that the Will of Heaven 
is the standard, and that righteousness is the Will of Heaven. “Now 
what does Heaven desire and what does Heaven abominate? Heaven 
desires righteousness and abominates unrighteousness. How do we know 
this? Because righteousness is the standard. How do we know righteous- 
ness is the standard? Because with righteousness the world will be 
orderly; without it the world will be disorderly. So I know righteous- 
ness is the standard” (page 161-2). This quotation epitomizes an 
argument that underlies the whole of Motse’s teaching. Many similar 
passages might be given as for instance, “to obey the Will of Heaven 
is to accept righteousness for a standard” (page 135). 

It is to be noted here that Motse differs from other Chinese writers 
in seeking to give a logical support to his doctrine of righteousness. He 
attempts to show the logical necessity of getting standards of 
righteousness from above until finally they rest in Heaven. He uses the 
fact that all men offer sacrifices to Heaven and Heaven offers sacrifices 
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to none as proof that Heaven is the rightful source of standards. Finally 
he falls back on the witness of the classical writers in the early periods of 
the great Kings and uses their examples as proof that righteousness js 
the true standard and the object of the Will of Heaven. It is a great 
joy to find this logical structure of thought, but the arguments themselves 
seem inconclusive. They are weak supports to a conviction which 
rests upon an intuitive experience which really needs no such support. 

To sum up; Heaven wills all that is virtuous, right and good. The 
whole structure of the world is designed to further righteousness and 
discourage evil. The world is so organized that those who do right 
prosper and succeed and those who are unrighteous are punished. All 
the order of nature plays a part in this scheme. Famine, drought, flood, 
and all disasters fall upon men and nations who fail to obey the law of 
righteousness. And on the contrary prosperity and honor and success 
come to those who obey the law of righteousness. 

Not to dwell too long on this point, I feel that! while there is a well 
worked-out doctrine of righteousness, the connection of this ethical 
ideal with the will of Heaven is rather gratuitous. The strength of 
Motse’s argument is always a utilitarianism and the thing is then given 
an additional reference to Heaven which is so nominal that the argument 
is»not strengthened by it. This is brought out in his chapters on 
Universal Love and on Peace. One would think that love would be a 
striking doctrine to spring from God. But in the chapters on Universal 
Love he grounds his argument on .its obvious utilitarianism. It is true 
that in the chapters on the Will of Heaven he makes Universal Love 
the expression of that Will, as where he says, “The Will of Heaven is 
to love all the people in the world universally,” (page 153), but this is 
not until the doctrine of Universal Love has been established upon its 
own footing. The same may be said of his argument for peace. __- 

If the three essential religious doctrines be God, freedom and im- 
mortality, we shall have to grant that Motse sought to-establish a re- 
ligious system. For he contends valiantly for the doctrine of freedom. 
This was brought out chiefly in his chapters on Anti-fatalism. He says, 
“Assuredly there is no fate in Heaven. Let us two not teach false 
doctrines. (One’s destiny) does not come from Heaven, but is shaped 
by one’s self” (page 192). Again, “So then, if the gentlemen of the 
world desire to distinguish right and wrong, benefit and harm, fate of 
Heaven must be strenuously discredited. To hold there is fate is the 
great disaster of the world” (page 193). 

His doctrine of immortality is not fully explicit, but comes out in 
his teaching that there are many spirits and ghosts who, as he says, 

“are watching everywhere” (page 165). These spirits and ghosts are 
of three orders, those of the middle spirits between men and God, cor- 
responding to our angels and demons, those of nature and those of men 
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deceased. Several anecdotes describing the return of deceased persons 
who had been innocently murdered, indicate Motse’s belief in immortality, 
page 161-2). As elsewhere such a belief in spirits and ghosts rests 
the utilitarian consideration that by punishing the evil and reward- 

ing the good they help to establish righteousness. 

One wonders about the expression of these religious ideas through 
worship. Very little is said about worship. There are only two or three 
places i in the book where men are pictured as worshipping God or Heaven. 
It is true that everywhere the thorough-going practice of the sacrificial 
system toward Heaven and the spirits is presumed and apparently this 
was the only type of worship practiced. There is no mention made any- 
where of prayers, or other services of worship, and Motse strenuously 
opposes the traditional funeral rites whereby piety toward Heaven is 
shown, on the ground that it was useléss and wasteful and not founded 
upon rational considerations. The most complete phrase on worship 
seems to be the one where he says that men of the highest order, 
“Revere Heaven, worship the spirits and serve their fellowmen.” It 
reminds us of the great commandment given by Jesus: love God with 
all thy heart and thy neighbor as. thyself. 

In spite of all these emphases I feel that Motse’s doctrines are 
principally strong as ethical-teachings and rather unconvincing on the 
religious side. His own personality certainly does not stand out strongly 
enough to enable him to become the revelation of God and the founder 
of a religion. Without this fact I wonder whether it is possible to have 
a truly religious system. 

The real argument behind his whole system seems to me to be the 
utilitarian one which he himself gives in one place in justification for 
righteousness, by saying, “With righteousness the world lives and without 
it the world dies; with it the world becomes rich and without it the 
world becomes poor; with it the world becomes orderly, and without it 
the world becomes chaotic’ (page 136). I can understand one of his 
more trenchant critics, Wu Lu, impatient with his religious arguments, 
who says, “Righteousness is just righteousness. Wherefore all the 
verbosity” (page 249). 
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The Earliest Historical Idea of God in China 


DUNG HWE ZI 
“fi Continued from page 493, CHINESE RECORDER, August, 1931. ) 


TAT E cannot help feeling impressed with the sudden and striking change 
W of religious atmosphere in the Analects. To pass from Shih 
Ching to the Confucian Analects is as if one were to pass the 
boundary line from one nation to another where things are so 
foreign that one for a moment feels absolutely lost in the strangeness 
of the new situation. If the Analects the idea of God takes a 
definite and distinct step forward. Whatever might be said about. the 
religious attitude of Confucius, cold, indifferent, skeptical or agnostic, in 
order to do him justice we must not ignore the most important fact that 
through his personal religious conviction and under his moral influence 
the religious heritage which had been handed down to him passed through 
a striking process of purification and expurgation, and the conception of 
God which he had found in the belief of his forefathers was remoulded 
and elevated to an apparently higher plane of expression. He grasped 
the essential qualities of the ancient faith and stripped it of all the 
primitive elements which hitherto had veiled God from the longing eyes 
of earnest souls. 

The God of the Analects is no longer the God whose character is 
not definitely known, who commissioned a swallow to give birth to a 
king, who left a toe print on the earth and led a woman to step on it in 
order that she might become pregnant, who comforts a woman and helps 
her to give birth to a child with great ease, who ,spoke to King Wen, 
who looks around and seeks for one who may be the- king of the people, 
who waited for five years for a king to repent from evil, etc.; but the 
God who is a quiet, deliberate, ethical Ruler who discharges his functions 
in a kingly and unmistakable manner. He is the ultimate vindicator of 
morality. He is the judge and searcher of human hearts and is con- 
stantly holding himself in direct moral relationship with man. 

This concept of God of which Confucius made brief mention Men- 
cius brought into clearer light; and His functions, which were merely 
touched upon by Contucius in passing, Mencius treated with great fulness. 
We know perfectly well that this God is the Supreme Ruler, absolutely 
good and mighty, for, as has been repeatedly stated this emphasis runs 
like a bond of religious unity throughout the entire series of the Chinese 
Classics. 

Mencius tells us how God discharges and exercises His functions on 
the basis of ethical and moral principles, in a fashion such as had never 
been told before. It is true, he says, that God gives the throne to 4 
person on the ground of virtue and worth. But he does not stop there. 
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How does He effect this act of giving the throne to a person? 
Here is where we find the point of divergence between Mencius and Shih 
Ching and the first group of books in the Shu Ching. According to the 
latter God may speak to the person concerned just as,when He spoke to 
King Wen. He may look around until He sets His eyes on one in whom 
He delights, then instruct him, increase his excellence, choose him and 
decree that he rule over the people, as when, for instance, He made 
choice of the kings of Chou. He may even go so far as to commission 
a swallow to descend and give birth to a king. But this Mencius publically 
declares is not so. “Heaven does not speak. He simply indicated 
his will by his personal conduct and his conduct of affaits.”* In other 
words, the Will of! Heaven regarding the qualification and the selection 
of a person for the throne is indicated through the conduct of the 
person in question and through his conduct of affairs. If he is a 
person of worth and virtue and is doing what is right and good, and, 
if by his so doing the people are very pleased and satisfied with him, all 
with one accord come to him and hail him ss their emperor,then 
according, to Mencius he is chosen by God and is rewarded with the 
empire. This is the way Heaven makes choice of a person to rule a 
kingdont That is to say, Heaven performs His act of giving a throne 
to a person through human agency. In short, to say Heaven gives an 
empire to a person is really nothing else than to say that the people 
themselves on account of his worthiness for the position go to him 
and place the crown upon his head. 

What is true of His act of giving an empire to a person is also 
true of all His other activities. Heaven acts only through human 
agencies. The following words fully express this idea: “Heaven sees 
according as my people hear.* Indeed, in the mind of Mencius the 
sentiment of the people is the representation of the will of Heaven, while 
on the other hand the will of Heaven dwells in the popular mind. At 
this stage God is not so much a busy house-mother who attends to all 
affairs personally, but rather the chief of a great family assuming the 
dignity of his position and causing His will to be executed through the 
members of His family. So here we have the beginning of the con- 
ception of the divinity of the popular will. 

There is also the same emphasis in the Second Group of the Shu 
Ching which the new school of criticism claims to be the product of 
approximately the same period as Mencius. “Come, ye multitudes of 
the people, listen ‘all to my words. It is not I, the little child, who dare 
to undertake what may seem to be a rebellious enterprise; but for the 
many crimes of the sovereign Heaven has given the charge to destroy 
him.” “On this account Heaven is about to destroy him, and bring to 


S Mencius, V, I, V. 
4. Mencius, I’ V. 
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‘an end the favor it has shown to him, and I reverently execute the punish. 
‘ment appointed by Heaven.” “Assist, I pray you, me, the one man, to 
‘carry out the punishment appointed by Heaven. I will greatly reward 
you.” “Now, I, Fa, am simply executing respectfully the punishment 
appointed by Heaven. In today’s business do not advance more than six 
or seven steps; and then stop and adjust your ranks. My brave men, 
“be energetic!” “But the sovereign of Hea is an offender, and, as I fear 
‘God, I dare not but punish him.” 
_ Whatever other information these passages may convey the point 
‘we are seeking is amply evident. On the one hand, these men were 
- fully conscious of a divine mission to be executed for the good of the 
‘people. Emphatically they declared that it was not they who dared to 
‘tandertake such enterprises, but that they were simply entrusted with 
the heavenly commissions and before them there was no alternative but 
to gather around them all available forces and rise against the offender. 
On the other hand there were sovereigns who because of their many 
‘crimes were attacked, punished and removed from their thrones by the 
- people and new leaders were raised up and set in their places. No doubt, 
from the standpoint of religion it was Heaven who punished the evil and 
‘ rewarded the worthy and virtuous. But is it not plain, as well as true, 
_ that intrinsically it was through men that all these events came about? 
- Indeed, practically, the entire sphere of human activities was actually 
in the hands of men, and God was simply revealing His will through the 
medium of human agencies. 

This idea reaches its climax in the third group of the Shu Ching. 
‘In this particular group God transcends all the previously prescribed 
capacities and becomes the head, the parent, or in a more modern, 
_ technical sense the moral, political, and religious director—quite unique 
-—of a well established and systematically organized hierarchy which 
_ embraces within its scope the entire, then known, universe. At the very 
‘ top of this hierarchy there sits God, the Supreme Ruler and producer oi 
_ all, next to him is the Emperor who is known as the son of Heaven, ther 
come the ministers, officers, instructors,.the mass of the common peopl 
and finally all the creatures below man. 

The orderly arrangement of this hierachy is built on the basis of 
_ the degree of intelligence and capacity on the part of its constituent 
members. The inanimate objects, having no intelligence, naturally sink 
_ to the bottom and constitute the lowest stratum. Above this there aft 
. the various tribes of animals which have their several measures of it- 
. telligence, but all of whom are inferior to man. As men are superior 
_ to other creatures, there appear among them those who are superior to 
their fellows, i.e., the instructors, the officers and the ministers of various 
ranks. Then above all creatures come the sages who become sons 0 
Heaven, or in more affectionate terms the “parents of the people.” 
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Then God. crowns the entire hierarchy. He is the head of heads and the . 
parent of parents, sitting on the loftiest throne of glory and power, run- | 
ning the vast machinery of human government through the activities 
of its organic members in a systematic fashion, with orders transmitted 
from the uppermost rank downward to be properly executed. The 
persistent and ever-consistent will of Heaven is to bring peace and good- 
will and righteousness here below and when the ruler fails to execute 
the Heavenly decree to the satisfaction of the masses, and endeayors to 
promote his personal, selfish interests, the people grow uneasy, disorder 
begins to prevail and a clamour goes up from those suffering. The wise 
and virtuous know from such a manifestation of unrest among the 
masses, that the heavenly appointment of the prevailing dynasty is being 
revoked, and they bide their time to rise against it when all hopes for 
its regeneration or reformation are gone. Consequently a new and more - 
qualified representative from the people is raised up by Heaven through — 
the agency of man to be the Son of Heaven, one who will act as the 
deputy of Heaven on earth. | 

_ The following are some of the most outstanding passages containing © 
this point: | 

“Now, Heaven, to protect the inferior people, made for. them rulers, 
and made for them instructors, that they might be able to aid God, and 
secure the tranquillity of the four quarters of the empire.” ‘Heaven 
and Earth are the parents of all creatures, and of all creatures man is the 
most highly endowed. ‘The sincere, intelligent, and perspicacious among 
men becomes the great’ sovereign: and the great sovereign is the 
parent of the people.”’ | 

Thus far, we have traced the general course of the development of 
the idea of God throughout the entire classical period, from Shih Ching, — 
the earliest document, to Shu Ching the latest one, covering a space of 
more than one thousand years. We have also noticed that this develop- 
ment has advanced step by step in chronological order from the Shih 
Ching and the first group of the Shu Ching to the Confucian Analects, 
the first step; then to Mencius and the second part of the Shu Ching the 
second step, until finally it reaches a climax which is represented by the 
third and the largest part of the Shu Ching. Gradually and smoothly 
the progressive movement proceeded and these books clearly present 
the distinct stages of development. 

But unfortunately this general course of development does not re- 
present the complete picture of the,idea of God in the Chinese Classics, 
for there are three of the Classics in which the idea of God does not 
follow the main current but switches off as an independent branch. 
These three books are “Chung Yung,” “Li Chi’ and “I Ching,” the 
products of the concluding period of the Contending States and the 
beginning of the Han dynasty. Hitherto, we have travelled the solid 
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ground of practical religion, but when we pass to these three books we are 
led into the land where there is a mixture of sense, ‘mysticism and 
imagination. The God of the main stream of development as described 
above, was practical, external, definable and comprehensible to the ordin- 
ary intellect :, but the God of this particular branch may be characterized 
to a considerable extent, as mystical, internal, indefinable, and known only 
by immediate apprehension, intuition or insight. 

Whence came this mystical element? Beginning with the seventh 
century B.C. China witnessed the first national awakening of intellectual 
life. A galaxy of philosophical and ethical thinkers continued most 
brilliantly to illumine the early stage of Chinese philosophy. This epoch, 
in fact, was one of the most glorious periods in the whole history of 
Chinese civilization, for it yields the richest harvest of original thought 
in the whole history of Chinese philosophy and on account of its being 
abruptly cut short by the Ch’in dynasty it is commonly known as the 
ante-Ch’in Period. During this period thinkers felt a strong aversion 
to being yoked to any one particular set of teachings. Enjoying the 
uttermost freedom of speech and unhampered by the tyranny of tradition 
and learning, every man who had intelligence enough to be original 
ventured his own opinion and found a hearing. The spirit of intellectual 
competition was free and keen, and great hosts of schools enthusiastically 
struggling for public recognition rapidly gained a stronghold in the minds 
of the people. 

Out of this great number of schools of thought, with the exception 
of Confucianism, Taoism was the one that won the greatest following. 
Although it has not attained supremacy over Confucianism at any time 
in the history of Chinese thought, it showed an unusually strong front at 
this incipient stage, and its influence penetrated and got hold of the 
minds of many great thinkers of the day. It is due to this influence that 
the God of these three particular Chinese Classics bears the stamp of 
mysticism or rather Taoism and thus deviates from the main stream of 
development. Now Taoism owes its origin mainly to the teaching 
of the Tao Teh Ching, and so far as its relationship with our present 
subject is concerned, it may be characterized as monistic, mystic, and 
transcendant. In the opening chapter of the Book we have these words: 
“The Heaven (Tao) that can be reasoned is not the eternal Reason. The 
name that can be named is not the eternal name. The unnameable is of 
heaven and earth the begjnning. The unnameable becomes of the 
ten thousand things the mother. Therefore it is said :— | 


‘He who desireless is found 

The spiritual of the world will sound. 
But he who by desire is bound 

Sees the mere shell of things around.” 
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The two things are the same in source but different in name. . Their 
sameness is called a mystery. Indeed, it is the mystery of mysteries. 
Of all spirituality it is the door.” 3 

In Chapter XXV we read: “There is Being that is all containing 
which precedes the existence of heaven and earth. How calm it is! 
How incorporeal! Alone it stands and does not change. Everywhere 
it goes without running a risk, and can on that account become the world’s 
mother. I know not its name. Its character is defined as Reason. 
When obliged to give it a name, I call it the Great. The Great I call 
the evasive. The Evasive I call the Distant. The Distant I call the 
Returning.” 

In Chapter XIV we read: “We look at Reason and do not see it; 
its name is Colorless. We listen to Reason and do not hear it; its name 
is Soundless.. We grope for Reason and do not grasp it; its name is 
Incorporeal. These three things cannot further be analyzed. Thus they 
are combined and conceived as a unity which on its surface is not clear 
but in its depth not: obscure. Forever and aye it remains unnameable, 
and again and again it returns home to non-existence. This is called the 
form of the formless the image of the imageless. This is called tran- 
scendentally abstruse. In front its beginning is not seen. In the rear 
its end is not seen. By holding fast. to the Reason of the Ancients, the 
present is mastered and the origin of the past understood. This is called 
Reason’s clue.” 

In Chapter XXXVII, Reason, it is stated, always practices non- 
assertion, and there is nothing that remains undone. If princes and 
kings could keep Reason, the ten thousand things would of themselves 
be reformed. While being reformed they would yet be anxious to stir; 
but I would restrain them by the simplicity of the Ineffable. The 
simplicity of the unexpressed will purify the heart of lust. Where 
there’s no lust there will be rest and all the world will thus be blest. 

In Chapter XV: “With rectitude one governs the state; with 
craftiness one leads the army; with non-diplomacy one takes the empire. 
How do I know that it isso? Through Reason. The more restrictions 
and prohibitions are in the empire, the poorer grow the people. The 
more weapons the people have, the more troubled is the state. The 
more there is cunning and skill, the more startling events will happen. 
The more mandates and laws are enacted, the more there will be thieves 
and robbers. Therefore the holy man says: I practice non-assertion, 
and the people of themselves reform; I love quietude, and the people 
of themselves become righteous; I use no diplomacy, and the people of 
themselves become rich; I have no desire, and the people of themselves 
remain simple.” 

And finally in Chapter LXVIII: ‘He who excels as a warrior is 
not warlike. He who excels as a fighter is not wrathful. He who excels 
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in conquering the enemy does not strive. He who excels in employing 
men is lowly. This is called the virtue of not striving. This is called 
utilizing men’s ability. This is called complying with heaven since olden 
times the highest.” 

Perhaps these quotations are sufficient to ikea us some of the 
fundamental teachings of Taoism with reference to our particular. subject, 
Here we notice that, according to Taoism, there is one thing which, 
though indefinable, indescribable and beyond the comprehension of the 
human understanding, is the fountain-head of all beings, and the norm 
of all actions. This one thing is called “Tao.” But this Tao is not 
only the formative principld (or Reason) of the universe; it also seems 
to be primordial matter. from which this phenomenal world developed. 
As.the Reason of the universe and as the principle of all activity, this Tao 
is something unnameable, and transcends the grasp of the intellect. As 
the primordial matter from which this world of particulars has been 
evolved, this Tao is a potentiality; it has a form which is formless, it 
has a shape which is shapeless; it is eriveloped in obscurity and utter 
indeterminateness. This Tao, being the source and support of all things, 
calmly, without effort, and unceasingly works for good, and man by 
yielding himself to it, unresisting and unstriving, may reach his highest 
well-being. Suffering is the result of man’s departure from the Tao 
state of pristine innocence and simplicity. It would be well to give up 
all study and the pursuit of spate and return to the absolutely 
simple life of Tao. 

Having this as our haslemiount we shall now proceed to examine 
briefly these three: books one by one and see how far their ideas of God 
were affected by this powerful system of Taoism. Although exact dates 
have not yet been ascribed to these three books, they are generally as- 
signed by the modern school of criticism to the period covering the 
concluding part of the Contending States Period and the beginning of 
the Han Dynasty. Let us begin with the “Chung Yung.” That this 
book is influenced by Taoism there is not the least doubt. The mystical 
spirit displayed through the document could only come out from a mind 
that was Taoistically shaped and affected to an amazing degree. In 
fact, during his entire discourse the author must have either had the Tao 
constantly standing before him or his mind must have been so stereotyped 
by Tao that the product which comes forth from it unconsciously and 
spontaneously bears the stamp of Taoism. When he spoke of “moral 
nature in perfection” (4), “the state of equilibrium” (+ ji), 
Sincerity (gg) the path proper to the sage (BAZ) and sometimes 
Heaven he was really many a time speaking of Tao in disgpise although 
at places the idea of an external God was not altogether obscured. In- 
deed, I venture here even to identify them with Tao. What does he mean 
by “Let the states of — and harmony exist in perfection, and 
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a happy orden will prevail throughout heaven and earth, and all things 
will be nourished and flourish.”*® What does he mean by “Sincerity is 
the way Of Heaven. The attainment of sincerity, is he who without 
an effort, hits what is right. . . .?”® What does he mean by, “It is only 
he who is possessed of the most complete sincerity that can exist under 
heaven, who can give its full development to his nature. Able to give 
its full development to his own nature, he can do the same to the nature 
of other men. Able to give its full development to the natures of animals 
and things! Able to give their full development to the natures of 
creatures and things he can assist the transforming and nourishing powers 
of Heaven and Earth. Able to/jassist the transforming and nourishing 
powers of Heaven and Earth, “ may with Heaven and Earth form a 
ternion.’ 

“It is characteristic of the most entire sincerity to be able to fore- 
know . . Therefore the individual possessed of the most complete 
sincerity is like a spirit.”* “Hence to entire sincerity there belongs 
ceaselessness, etc.’* Does he not have the Tao before him while speak- 
ing these words? Does he not have the mysterious and mystical work 
of Tao in his mind? Do these passages not bear a close resemblance to 
those of the Tao Teh Ching as quoted above? In comparing them we 
are surprised by their astonishing parallelism. In fact, if we substitute 
the word “Tao” for “sincerity,” “state of equilibrium” and in some 
places “Heaven” in Chung Yung, we shall be face to face with a new 
“Tao Teh Ching”’: at least these chapters including these Taoistic. terms 
will so appear. 

It is no wonder that the God of the Chung Yung maintains such an 
unsteady and uncertain status, drifting from the Supeaang Being of 
teligion to a mysterious God of mysticism. 

As we pass to Li Chi we find that the idea of God is also affected 
by Taoism though not to such an extent. Professor Koo in connection 
with the book Li Chi, says, “I am of the opinion that ‘Chung Yung,’ Li 
Yun (#@3K ) etc., were the product of some Confucian disciples who 
had been under the influence of the Taoistic teaching.”*° Chung Yung 
is a constituent part of the book Li Chi, being its thirty-first treatise. 
Hence whatever was said about the idea of God in Chung Yung is also 
applicable to that of the Li Chi, and we may therefore safely state that 
Li Chi at least in its reference to the idea of God; is just aS much in- 
fluenced by Taoism as Chung Yung, in spite of the fact that we re- 


Chapter I, page 4. 

Chapter XX, page 18. 

Chapter XXV. 

Chapter XXV. » 
Chapter XXVI. - 
Koo, Criticism on the Ancient History, p. 21. | 
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cognized in Li Chi a vivid picture of a personal God. God is Supreme 
Ruler of all things both animate and inanimate and all the other deities 
are subordinated and subservient to Him. He is the source of all things 
and a Being of absolute goodness. He gives blessing but He also 
ptinishes those who do not walk according to His will. He accepts the 
sacrifice of the Son of Heaven, etc. — 

In Yi Ching the stamp of Taoism upon the idea of God is most 
distinct. What are “T’ien,” “Ti,” “Shin,” “Th’ai Chi,” and “Tao,” if 
they are not in reality different designations for the One Ultimate Reality 
which has all the resemblances of “Tao”-in the Tao Teh Ching? By 
whatever names He is called in “I Ching” He is the One Principle, the 
Final Cause, the Ultimate Reality, or God from whom all phenomena 
in the universe come forth and in whom all things live, move and have 
their being. He works without ceasing, harmony with His working will 
lead one to goodness, righteousness and prosperity. Yet, He is beyond 
the comprehension of ordinary intellect, for He is spirit-like, inscrutable, 
unfathomable, vague , deep, mysterious, etc. Does not this sound - a 
description of the “1 “Tao” in the Tao Teh Ching? 

Compare these attributes with some of the more similar statements 
in the Tao Teh Ching, For example: “The reason (Tao) that can be 
reasoned is not the eternal reason (Tao). The name that can be named’ 
is not the eternal name. The unnameable is of heaven and earth the 
beginning, The unnameable becomes of the ten thousand things the 
mother... . The two things are the same in source but different in 
name. Their sameness is called a mystery. Indeed, it is the mystery of 
mysteries." “There is Being that is all-containing, which precedes the 
existence of heaven and earth.’”"* “Reason (Tao) always practices 


‘non-assertion, and there is nothing that remains undone. . . . 


simplicity of the unexpressed will purify the heart of lust. Where 
there is no lust there will be rest and all the world will thus be blest.” 
Are not these passages a fair description of the Ultimate Reality of the 
“J Ching’? At any rate, surely, He is not the God of Shu Ching, Shih 
Ching, etc. who was conceived by the ordinary intellect in the fashion of 
an earthly ruler; sitting on a throne, wielding the mighty sceptre of his 
sway; but rather a God within the soul of man who attains to such a 
knowledge of Him chiefly through the channel of es ee 
of and mystical union with Him. 

Thus we have a picture showing clearly how the idea of God, under’ 
the two designations “T’ien” and “Shang-ti” in the Chinese Classics, 
developed from a primitive stage as it appears in the Shih Ching and 
the first group of Shu Ching through the Confucian Analects and then 
through another stage represented by the work of Mencius and the second 


11. Chapter I. 
12. Chapter XXV. 
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of Shu Ching until finally it reached the climax in the third group 
of the Shu Ching; and also how the idea of God in the three books, the 
Chung Yung, Li Chi, and I Ching was influenced by the philosophical 
and mystical elements of the Taoistic teaching of the day and thus turned 
aside from its main current and development. 


Chinese Idea of Personality 
FRANK RAWLINSON 


O far as I know a term that exactly corresponds with the modern 
term “personality” does not occur in China’s literary heritage, 
though I am inclined to think that such terms as man ( Jen—A) 
and Jen (€<) could sometimes be appropriately translated by 
that very term. It is not necessary to labor this etymological point. 
Agreement thereon is probably impossible. To say, however, that the 
Chinese have thought deeply in terms of personality is to touch on a 
subject somewhat more susceptible of proof. This latter is what I 
propose to do briefly in this article. 

In any.event the modern term “personality” is, in the last analysis, 
beyond final definition in the West. When talking of values, which we 
now denominate “personality-values,’’ Chinese thinkers also thought of 
something beyond final analysis. But in both cases the something in 
mind is realizable in individuals and their social relationships: for both 
modern and ancient thinkers agree in that they deem “personality’’ some- 
thing realizable only when one individual is in living relations with others. 


‘It is evident, therefore, that an exact parallelism of terms is un- 


necessary. What we must do is show that what these early Chinese 
thinkers said about man is characteristic of his personality even though 
the lists of definite charactenistics based on the ancient and the modern 
lines of thought do not agree at all points. These differences might be 
due simply to different ways of saying the same things and do not call 
for labored treatment any more than the question of the actual similarity 
of terms used. 

The first thing we can do is to list the concepts most frequently 
occurring in China’s literary heritage. The frequency with which these 
terms appear we shall not attempt to indicate. We shall, however, give 
a definition for each which seems to fit their general significance though 
we cannot hope to do more than indicate their dominant meaning and 
cannot expect that this will be sufficiently comprehensive and conclusive 
to satisfy everybody. In these definitions we also confine ourselves to 
their significance when applied to man, as all of them frequently are. 
We note, also, the fact that they are often used interchangeably, but do 
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not give proof of this in this article. Thus limited they are concepts 
which denote aspects of what we call “personality.” 


These characteristic and frequently recurring Chinese concepts are 
as follows:— 


(1) Tao (3)—the way (of the universe) which is, or should be, 
2n inherent and intrinsic characteristic of man. 

(2) Té (4—§)—the root of rectitude or right living within man. 

(3) Ch’eng (@)—agreement between what man is by nature (good, 
of course) and what he does or says. Since Ch’eng is also a mode of 
the manifestation of that which is basic in the universe it includes 
individual conformity with that way or acting which is characteristic of 
the universal and ultimate entity.’ 

(4) Jen (f£)—the fundamental altruistic tendency “9 man’s life. 

(5) Ai (%)—the affectionate or feeling regard for others. 

(6) Shu (%§)—the attitude of reciprocal sympathy. 

(7) Chung (%)—loyalty to that which is within yourself and 
others. | 
(8) Hsin (4% )—faithfulness and trustworthiness. 


Three points are easily discernable in connection with these concepts. 
First, they are central to human experience and they issue (or should) in 
appropriate social expressions. Then, second, they are rooted in the 
highest nature of man; they are, indeed, fundamental to that nature; 
their conservation and realization becomes man’s most characteristic 
activity. Third, those Chinese writers who related them to man 
deemed them fundamental human necessities. Thus all of them may 
fairly be classed as “spiritual” or “personality-values.”’ 

In these concepts are embedded three standards of reference of the 
value of man. There is, it has been suggested, a dominating principle 
or way with which one’s personal way of living or. conduct must agree. 
It is in connection with this necessary agreement between human conduct 
and the dominating principle that the three standards of reference 
mentioned appear. First, man’s conduct must agree with the original 
good (Tao or “nature’”’) of the universe. Second, it must agree with 
the fundamental tendency towards good in one’s own nature. Third, it 
must agree with the requirements of the nature of others. These are 
the criteria of human worthwhileness. It was said, fer instance, that 
the two chief expressions of individual virtue are Chung and Hsin.’ 
Furthermore it was said by Confucius that “Virtue (Jen f— ) is the 
denial of self and response to what is right and proper.”* These criteria 


1. The Ethical Universe, “Naturalization of Christianity in China,” Rawlinson, | 


page 85. 
2. Analects, I; VIII. 
3. Analects, XII; I. 
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are in line with the ideas of pereaiiliey evaluation. They are universal 
norms of human value. 

Man’s “nature” or “personality” is thus, it is clear, conceived in 
terms of ethical and mental qualities. With the interaction of these as 
conceived by Chinese thinkers we do ne- deal here. Suffice it to say 
that such criteria and qualities make up the Chinese idea of the spirit 
or spiritual nature of man. 

This spiritual nature of man is to be unified around ethical values. 
To outrage your own “nature,” as shown in Jen (altruistic love) and 
I (rightness or righteousness) is to commit “evil.”* Material or personal 


‘advantages are to be subordinate to ethical obligations. King Hwuy, 


for instance, sought of Mencius counsels to profit his kingdom. But 
Mencius said to him, “Why must your majesty use that word ‘profit?’ 


What I am ‘likewise’ provided with are (counsels) to benevolence (Jen) 


and righteousness (1), and these are my only topics.” On this high note 
the teachings of Mencius begin. Furthermore he indicates that wealth 
and Jen (‘“‘benevolence”) are incompatable aims by quoting Yang Hoo 
who, in order to decry Jen, said, “He who seeks to be rich will not be 
benevolent. He who wishes to be benevolent will not be rich.”® That 
what is right should come before what is profitable was also emphasized 
by Confucius.‘ Thus the higher values and considerations of man’s 
“nature” should always come first! 

With the above go certain modes of expression which are at the 
same time among the most important ethical qualities of “personality” : 
“conscientiousness,”’ “consideration,” “loyalty,” and “reliability’’—these 
should mark the man who seeks to live according to Jen. To dodge what 
is right is cowardice. To manifest Jen is more important than saving 
your life. To be “conscientiousness” to the point of being inconsiderate 


of others is to be something less than you ought ta be. The fulfilment 


of a moral duty, however, should take precedence over yielding to one’s 
Master or Teacher. Special emphasis is laid by Confucius on “re- 
liability” or “good faith.” It is essential to the individual,’® to the 
nation’® and to leaders.” It is, furthermore, the basis of mutual 
trust?* and operates to eliminate deceit.** These essential ethical qualities 
may not always be directed towards the same objects as westerners are 
accustomed to and yet they are all personality-values nevertheless. 


Mencius, I; 3. 

Mencius 

Mencius, 5. 

Analects, VI: XX: XII; I, i: XV; XXXII. 

Analects, II; XXIV: IV; XV: XIII: XIX: XV; VIII and XXXV. 
Analects, II; XXII. 

Analects, XII; VII, 3. 

Analects, I; VII. 

Analects, XIV; XXXIII: XV; VI. 

Analects, XIV; XXIII. 
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Having this ideal of personality there naturally issue certain duties 
in accordance therewith. The idea of being loyal to the values in your 
own and others’ personalities is one constantly kept in mind by these 
ancient thinkers. A brief analysis of the chief duties obligatory upon 
human personality as thus viewed is now in order. Character, it is 
urged, must be put and kept first.* The observance of external forms 
must be kept subordinate to the manifestation of a right spirit. and 
motives.** Bad principles must be opposed even to death.*® When one, 
says Mencius, must choose between right and life} life must go!*7 One 


‘must, also, seek the advantage of others.** Every man should reproduce 


the “Sincerity” of Heaven (T’ien).® So doing he cannot! fail to move 
others. And it is frequently urged that self-mastery should be the aim 
of all. Thus, avers Chu Hsi, does altruism (Jen) arrive at its goal. 

It logically follows that the chief values for which man should 
strive are ethical. Constant moral effort is called for.7° Such pursuit 
of Jen is the basis of a worthwhile individual and community life.” All 
this is to be shown,in loving others at their best.* Naturally it is fre- 
quently emphasized thatthe chief value for leaders in social life is their 
example and merit. Force always fails to win men.”* Here we touch 
the fundamental basis of social and national authority. And, concludes 
Mencius, the influence of Jen begets love and eliminates enmity. When 
men love each other in an ethical sense enmity has nothing on which to 
feed. 

We may conclude, therefore, even on the basis of this brief and 
incomplete analysis of prevailing Chinese ideas that human “personality” 
is (1) an ethical unity; (2) an expression of the fundamental goodness 
of the universe; (3) has an altruistic tendency; (4) is capable of ethical 
development ; and (5) should be an active influence in stimulating other 
men to be good. 

The Chinese have not, of course, lived up to their high ideals. 
Failure to achievé the ethical heights they set before themselves do not, 
however, invalidate the claim that these ideals imply a concept of per- 


sonality. Modern philosophers would not always state their ideas of 
_ personality in the same way. Theistic thinkers would, of course, call for 


something; to be added. But we are here dealing with the problem 


humanistically rather than theistically. But even so it is evident 


14. Analects, IV; XI. 

15. Analects, III; IV: XIX; XIV. 

16. Analects, VIII; XIII: Doctrine of the Mean, X, 5. 
17. Mencius, VI; 

18. Analects, XII; x, 2. | 
19. Mencius, IV; XII, 2, 3. 

20. Analects, XVI; VIL. 

21. Analects, VI; V, 2; IV; I. 

22. Analects, XII; XVI: VIII. 

23. Mencius, II; Ill, 

24. Mencius, IV; XXVIII, 2, 3: Val; III, 3. 
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that the above ideas involve a concept of personality capable of the highest 
ethical achievements and one that has cosmic as well as terrestrial im- 
plications. To such concepts of character and personality the Christian 
can make no objections. He can, on the contrary, endeavor to build up 
personality along these lines utilizing such other ideas as modern scientific 
concepts make indispensable. 


— 


Seven Lolo Sacred Books 


Translated by D. C. GRAHAM’ 


Important Words for Seeking Rain 
Boox I 


_ day, because there has been drought Sor a long time, without rain, 
and. the rice plants are about to dry up, and all things are about 
to perish, we can only call together the local people and their 
leaders, and request the great priest . em , with a sincere and reverent 
heart, to cooperate in erecting a rain platform, and read the Sacred Books 
and burn charms, and, bowing to pray to the God of Heaven.’ 


Section II. Oh ye who were erected by the God of Heaven, the 
sound of the thunder, the blowing of the winds, the shining of the sun, 
the moistening of the rain, the revolving of the seasons, the growth of 


the vegetation in the spring, and the ripening in the fall, from ancient 
times to the present have not changed. Of old, they have acted in the 


1. These are trailelations of the sacred books of the Nosos, commonly called Lolos. 
The books have been handed down from father to son, generation after generation, and 
are a sacred trust which must not be sold. They are written in characters remotely 
resembling the Chinese, yet quite different, and can be read and understood only by 
Lolo priests. It was necessary in order to secure this translation, to have copies of 
the sacred books made by the Lolo priest, after which Mr. Li Ming Fong, in consultation 
with the priest, made translations into Chinese. Mr. Li is a full-blooded Noso, and 


ECTI ION I. This year, inthe ..... moon, and 


. his Chinese translations sometimes use the Lolo idiom, with the subject after the 


predicate. 

The two sacred books for sccking rain, and the five books for exorcising demons, 
were translated into the English with the help of Mr. Li Ming Fong, who understands 
the Lolo and the .Chinese languages, but not the English. There are places where an 
attempt has been made to interpret or include a meaning that is in the Lolo, 
but which is not very evident in the Chinese. 

Comment by Mr. Li Ming Fong;—“Now, the ‘Important Words For Seeking Rain’ 
is in its order translated below. Because the Sacred Books of the Nosos are very 
ancient, only the general meaning can be translated into the Chinese. May those who 
read it ‘kindly excuse.” 

2. The words translated “God ef Heaven” zre, in the Noso language, Mu Me. 
Mu means Heaven, and Me means god. The two words mean heavenly god, or 
of Heaven. Mr. Li has used several Chinese terms, such. as “Exalted Wesen* 

“Heaven,” etc., to translate those words, but he says that in the Lolo the words translated 
are always the same, namely, Mu Me, or the of Heaven. 
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same way, and have not varied a moment. Truly, truly, it is the great 
power and the abounding grace of the God of Heaven, which are certainly 
unlimited, and without end. The common people are enriched by his 
kindness, which is as deep as the sea, and which has been hoped for and 
revered from antiquity. 


Charm written on red cloth for st 
burn the charm, mix the ashes with 
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Section III. Because men have sinned, and offended the majesty 
of Heaven, drought has been suffered for successive years, the ground 
is parched red for a thousand li, and the common people have only 
the prospect of hunger and thirst, and do not know whence the calamities 
have come. It is most regrettable, and most pitiful. I now transmit® 
my prayer that your anger may cease, and that you may amply bestow 
sweet (dew) rain, so that the rice plants may revive, and all things grow 
together, and everything be nourished. 


Section IV. The sunlight is smoky, and the yang air ascends.* 
The light shines over all the universe. People suffer misfortunes, and 
calamities from heaven flow about, The people cannot estimate their 
lives (as to whether they will meet calamities, or live, or die). I bow 
and beseech Mba*® to memorialize the God of Heaven, and to implore 
him to treat the righteous according (to their deserts), to cause the evil 
people to understand (so that they may be conscious of their sins and 
repent), and to pray the God of Heaven to send down rain, so that the 
people will be happy, the grass and the trees will revive, and appear 
dignified, and all things will be renewed and arranged luxuriantly and 
in order. We will be grateful to Mba if he will secure grass, and re- 
compense the kindness (of the God of Heaven), so that the wind will be 
harmonious (not blowing too fiercely), ‘and the rain favorable; and if he 
will express our thanks to the God of Heaven. 


Section V. If we have righteous thoughts, Heaven will comply. 
In ancient times, as well as at present, the principle has been the same. 
If people have evil thoughts, Heaven will punish, of course. Nothing 
will fail to be manifested. If you are able to repent of your former 
evils, the God of Heaven will bestow favors. All the people here below 
commit many sins, and their evil is higher than the sky. Evil habits 
abound, causing the God of Heaven to become angry, and to send a 
(subordinate) god to cause calamities, until the hungry fill the roads. 
But we beseech the God of Heaven to send rain quickly. 


Boox II 


Section I. Kneeling, I beseech Mba to come down quickly to this 
altar to clear away all the sins of all men, and to save their lives so that 
they can escape this calamity (drought). “Life and breath are naturally 
given by the God of Heaven, and the growth of all the grain and the 


2. The Nosos belicve that mediators are needed between the people and the God 
of Heaven. The mediators for the people are the priests, or Mc-mu. The mediator 
for the priests is generally Mba, who is much like an exalted angel or lesser deity. 

4. This is the element, or the male principle. The sun is the great yang, 
and its light causes Fg air to ascend. 

5. Mba is a sort of an exalted angel like Gabr‘el, or a lesser deity, who is a 
servant of the Supreme God, the God of Heaven, and a mediator between God and Man. 
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fruit is dependant on Him. The continuing or rending of life is in His 
control. The coming down of calamities, happiness, or troubles must 
be in obedience to His commands. Therefore, I especially, with sorrow- 


Charm written on white cloth. People who are ill paste them on the doors lo 
of their rooms. 
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ful heart, implore the God of Heaven to send the heavenly hosts, and to 
send the heavenly commander (of the soldiers and armies of heaven), 
(to cause) copious rains, (so that) all things will grow. 


Section II. The rivers and peaks are beautiful and majestic. The 
mountains are numerous. (At night) the whole sky is (full of) stars. 
(In the daytime) the sun is oppressive. The water in the creeks has 
dried up. The rice plants are scorched. The vegetation has changed 
its color. The leaves of the trees have all fallen. All things are like 
this. How can men live? Kneeling, I beseech the God of Heaven to 
change his anger into compassion, and save all men. Then the leaders 
(of the people) will be grateful. Quickly send down rain so as to save 
all creatures. 


Section III. In deep water, or in the hot fire, one will, in his heart,’ 
cry to the God of Heaven. The wind and the clouds strike (sting) one’s 
bones. The yin air (or wind) is like answers (in conversations, as it 
blows back and forth in the canyons). From of old, it was thus 
manifested. We, the people, with like hearts, are reverent towards the 
God of Heaven. Our sins are great, our evil is extreme, our transgres- 
sions fill the sky, our guilt is grave, and we deserve to suffer such punish- 
ment (as the drought). Not to be sparing in the use of the five grains 
is the foremost of crimes, but the sin of not reverencing one’s parents is 
greater. The various sins committed are clearly manifest. Quickly repent 
so as, for the time being, to avoid the punishments of the God of Heaven. 


Section IV. The clear air moves far. The cool breezes blow back 
and forth. The wind and the rain change. The light of the sun 
oppresses very fiercely, being most bright and lustrous, and its brightness 
illumines the world below. The mountains and the rocks crack open, 
the rivers and the creeks are dry, and the grass and the trees are grieved. 
How can man raise the grain that they use? There is no grain left. 
How can people be sustained? I beseech you to send rain down quickly, 
and protect the lives of the people, so that there may be means of liveli- 
hood, and then we will give thanks to the court of heaven. 


Note by the Noso priest who copied the sacred books +—‘“The 
previous sections are all precious instructions for seeking rain. Read 
them morning and evening, and they will certainly have great power. 
Read them at most seven days, and at least three or four days, and your 
prayer will be answered. The next section is for use in expressing thanks 
after the praying for rain has been completed.” 


6. In the summer of 1927 the writer witnessed, during a drought, in the Fu-lin 
district, the dropping off of the leaves of many of the trees. 
. 7. “In his heart,” because the common people can not utter their thoughts or 
longings at such time. For such expression, they are dependent upon the priests. 
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Section V. We are thankful that because the God of Heaven has 
given sweet rain, all things together flourish, the five grains are growing, 
and the rice plants are tender sprouts, so that it is possible for one to love 
people. When the time of karvest comes, I will come again and express 
thanks. (This is addressed to the God of Heaven). 

We are thankful to Mba because he has thus exerted his heart. On 
a latter day I will again give thanks and praise your name. 


Important Words for Exorcising Demons’ 


Boox 
Introduction. Because in the year . in moon, 
2 See Gay, at the ...ae0e hour, a certain person (giving 
his or her name), who was born in the year ........ » Ss co cane 
...-.... Gay, hour, by chance met an 


evil spirit, so that his head aches, his eyes are blurred, and his four limbs 
are without strength. After investigating the year of his birth to see 
by what demons he has been deluded,” we especially invited the priest, 
eS , to ascend the altar, and to entreat and expel the 
demons to the three thousandth world (very far), and to cause them to 
cease injuring this man. 


Section I. Heaven and earth are, as a matter of course. Unclean 
air spreads abroad. If (the priest) broadly cultivates (religion) ten 
thousand years, his great power will be supernatural, and in the universes, 
inside and out, he will have the sacred book of the five gods, and will 
worship all the divinities. The hundred gods will rise up (to help him), 
and he can call (into action) the thunder, and all the evil spirits (the Lolo 
expression means important demons) will be afraid, the devils will lose 
their courage, his words will frighten people, and the uncanny monsters 
will forget their natures so that the bodies of their souls’ will rock back 
and forth, and they will be neither here nor there. I appoint the gods 
to drive out the demons, so that they will no longer be present. 


Section II. We appoint the thunder to send down quickly crashes 
of thunder, striking in all directions, and all the thunder gpds to behead 
the demonical, and to expel the spirits, and to kill the millions of demons. 
Let all the thunder gods stir up their feelings, and fight with their tridents. 


1. According to Mr. Li Ming Fong, the word in the Noso language here translated 
xy “words” includes the meanings, words, methods, and mysteries. 

2. The belief that diseases are caused by demons is common among both Chinese 
and aborigines in West China. 

3. The souls of people are believed to have spiritual forms or bodies. 
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Let the evil breaths* fly away, and the unclean demons be quickly 
manifested,® and not dispute with men. If they do not obey my orders, 
they will probably be transformed into dust. Change the demonical, and 
transform it into the correct, lest I (the priest) injure their lives. If 
you (the demons) do not obey these orders; I will send a great god to 
ntanifest his majesty. Desist, and repent, for there is no mercy (no 
feeling of mercy, compassion, or friendship on my part). 


Section III. I order you to protect and respect yourselves, and to 
pacify and respect your bodies and your dispositions. My souls ascend 
to the five courts (of heaven), and hang up the decrees. Let the green 
dragon and the white tiger together bring confusion into order, so you 
may help me behead the ghosts, and exorcise demons, with all the strength 
of your arms, and so that all birds and dark, warlike creatures will assist 
and protect me, that I may preserve my body and perfect my merits. 
My body will certainly be concealed, and in the iron ox’s stomach I can 
be protected. If I read this book once, and invite all the gods to come, 
I can take these unclean demons and drive them out of the five gates 
(very far). Outside the five gates, they cannot come back. If they 
do not obey orders and repent, do.not blame me, for I will have no mercy. 


Book II 


Section I. The level peck (refers to either a particular group of, 
or to all the stars) comes down the mountain.® The red flowers bloom 
all over the ground. The wind blows to the temple of the patron saint, 
and the door is opened wide. Ten thousand swords should come early. 
The autumn water of course will become clear.. The demonical air will 
be cleared out, and the power of the demons will change to dust. The 
hundred gods will come and assist, and all the gods will arise at once 
(to help). Our voices (the gods and mine) will mutually respond. 
From three to five a.m., and from, five to seven a.m. (very early), they 
will each obey my commands. If I am still unable to call them here, 
I will certainly report to the court of the God of Heaven. 


Section II. I bow in worship, and pray the gods of the four 
directions, east, south, west, and north, tq come. The sky is black, the 
earth is black, the year is black, the month is black, the day is black, and 
the hour is black. There are roads for men. There are no roads for 


4. Many people in West China fear. that if they say the word demon, it will 
cause the demon to be present, and of course when he is present he may do harm. 
It is, therefore, customary to use such terms as “evil spirits,” “the demonical,” etc. 
when actual demons are meant. 


5. Demons only injure people when they are concealed. If they are manifested, 
o: visible, they are harmless. 


6. To the Lolos who live in deep valleys, it seems that at night the stars come 
down to a lower level than the highest peaks. 
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demons. You unclean demons, and wild demons, I will beat you until 
you hide behind the dark mountain. If you do not obey my orders, 
I will beat you until you become dust that is trampled under foot, and 
for ten thousand kalpas you will not be able to be reborn.” 


Section III. One step, cold ice, one diamond. Let the diamond 
watch the front for me. The second step, cold ice, the second King of 
Heaven.* Let this King of Heaven guard the rear for me. Three 
steps, cold ice, the three chief generals. Will these generals pleasd come 
and shut off (guard) the south for me. The fourth step, cold ice, the 
four examiners. Let the examiners guard the west for me. Guard 
all the four directions and the eight fronts well. There is only the 
center with nobody appointed. I especially request the five thunders 
and the Heavenly Teacher® to occupy and control the center, and to 
rule in all directions. © 


Section [V. The sixth step, cold ice, the six stars of the southern 
cross. Let these stars lighten the multitudes of ghosts and cause them 
to vanish." The seventh step, cold ice, the seven stars of the northern 
dipper. Let all these stars shine brightly and transform the demons into 
dust. The eighth step, cold ice, the eight great diamonds (gods or 
Buddhas). Let the eight great diamond gods protect my body. The 
ninth step, cold ice, the nine great generals. Please come down to my 
altar and receive my directions (do what I tell you to do). The tenth 
step, cold ice, the ten great generalissimos. Leh the ten great 
generalissimos exorcise ghosts and demons for me. If I get results, on 
that day I will kill ten million demons, and will again give thanks. 


Boox III 


Section I. Those who are not reborn, and do not die, and do not 
cease to,exist, are not of the human race, and ‘are not of this earth, are 
gods. Those who entice people to commit sins, and cause them to be 
very sorrowful, who cause many calamities to fall upon the heads of 
people—all such are the works of demons. I today erect my altar and 
worship. I, bowing, beseech the gods to destroy your kind ‘(your 
race),** and to use fire and burn you up clean, and to cause you to 
suffer forever the punishments of hell. 


Section II. Bowing, I beseech the king of the great snow on the 
high mountain, who holds in his mouth snow water, and walks rapidly, 


7. It is the hope of demons to be reborn as human beings. 


i ei The supreme god, the God of Heaven, is called Mu Me. This god is called 
Mu Za. 


9. This defty is called Mu Or, or Sky Teacher. 
10. Ghosts and demons fear the light, and light will cause them to depart. 
11. This refers to demons. 
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at the first watch of the night, to send down cold dew, at the second 
watch to send down cold frost, so that the cold dew and the cold frost 
freeze the demons into frost, so that although they have eyes, they cannot 
see, and although they have feet, they cannot walk; and at the third 
watch to send down deep (great) snow, and at the fourth watch to add 
frost to the snow, so that that the demons will of course go to a distant 


place, and cannot harm men or women; and to cause you (demons) 


_ never to do injury to people. If you still do not obey my commands, 
I will cause you quickly to become flesh-dirt.’” 


Section III. I move the gods, and cause the mountains to fall, the 
earth to crack open, the demons to weep, the gods to shout, all the 
goblins to be alarmed, all the ghosts to scatter like the sand, each to go 
to his own habitation, each to return to his original place, each to observe 
the (right) customs, to cease his insubordination, to cease his perverse- 
ness, and to cease the injury of all people, of the multitude of mortal 
souls. Go far away, and do not come back again. 


Section IV. Ye mortal souls (ghosts or demons) of the mountains, 
the rivers, the seas, the islands, and the mountain peaks, worship all the 
gods, and also the thunder. Among the disorderly mountains, (the 
demons) have.travelled. Multitudinous in their varieties as’ the fish are 
the natures of the demons and ghosts. They are fully accustomed to 
injuring, the common people. 

Section V. The mountain peaks go about. I depend upon the an 
to keep the altar from falling (from destruction). In the evening, when 
it becomes dark, there are the roaring of tigers and the screaming of 
monkeys, and the ghosts and demons appear. The roaring; is like that 
of bands of tigers. If you do not obey my orders, it is to be feared 
that you cannot be reborn. If you trouble the people, your sins will be 
punished. I urge all you demons to go far away quickly. 


Section VI. In the cave it is empty and dark. I have power to 
fly up to heaven. The gods (demons) of the eight directions who cause 
pestilence, I can control as a matter of course, and cause the fierce demons 
to scatter, to change their dispositions, and to go far away. Whether 
they (when they died) were travellers, or in strange countries, or 
merchants, or in distant places, or died of disease, each had his own 
cause (of death).** Let each dwell in his own place, perform his own 
tasks, attend to his own affairs, and do away with outrageous actions. 


Boox IV 


Section I. These evil demons who have unluckily died ‘in the 
dangerous waters of rivers or creeks, or on mountain precipices, or have 


12. “This means, “I will have your flesh cut up as fine as dirt.” 
13. People who die in unusual ways or situations are likely to become demons. 
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perished unfortunately, and have become ghosts, truly do detestable 
things, and injure life, and there is not a day when they. do not do so. 


| The demons harm péople, or plot together, or unitedly entice folks, and 


trouble good people. 


Section II. The myriads of trees, dense and in order, have existed 
thus a thousand years. So, of course, have the unclean demons. They 
reciprocally speak and shout, so that the stones on the mountains move. 
We mortal spirits, in plowing the fields or eating, act according; to our 
responsibilities. If you unclean denions are thus haughty, all the gods 
will come down and cause you to perish. 


Section III. Since I have already issued orders, may you quickly 
perform them. Peacefully return to your former places, and do not 
come out again and do (such evil things), lest I send soldiers and move 
the gods. I exhort you not to deceive people. — 


Boox V 


Section I. The gates of heaven are open, and ten million of the 
soldiers of heaven are coming down to earth. They have come down 
for no other reason than because ghosts and devils do harm to people. 
I bow and beseech the soldiers of heaven to manifest their power and 
put things in order, to send down an efficacious fire to burn the unclean 
creatures, to burn the demons until they are like the ashes of paper, and 
to burn the demons so they will perish forever, and not escape from death. 
Let the unclean devils and wild demons quickly retreat, and not remain 
here at-all. Quickly depart, quickly, depart, this is my command! 


Section II. I pray that a fierce. wind and a heavy rain may arise 
at once. May hail and drops of rain fall down. May a great wind 
scatter demons and spirits. May a violent rain drive the demons out 
of the doors, and hailstones kill them so there are none left. Please 
depart, please depart, and remain no longer. If they do not obey my 
commands, do not blame me because I have no mercy. Oh! Demons 
from the distance, and unclean spirits from near places, the high king 
(of demons), and the inferior descendants (of demons), I, according 
to a great command, behead all evil spirits, so that not even their roots 
are left. When I read (this sacred book) between three and five o'clock 
or between five and seven o'clock in the morning, you will retreat. This 
is because of my great command. | 


Section III. Heaven and earth are formless. The good air moves 
about. The hearts of the demons lose courage. The goblins are without 
form, and therefore cannot be seen, and they cannot be heard. Heaven 
and earth nourish all living creatures. One who reads these sacred books 
ten thousand times, his body will emit light, and possess golden light, 
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which will cover his person so be can kill ten million demons. The 
cloud-air will ascend. Let the heroic souls who are in hell listen to me 
read this important book, and the —— and skinning of demons will 
be made clear. 


Let all demons depart, lest they disturb the living cn and let all 
the unlucky stars scatter, and evil air change to dust. 


Section IV. The reflected rays of light shine on all the sand-like 
world.** In this sand-like world, burns precious incense. The precious 
incense brightly winds about (its smoke winds about) until it reaches the 
gods, so that all the gods will protect and bring to order this district. 
The ghosts and demons of -this district are numerous, and they have 
certainly injured mortal souls too long. Therefore, (because the gods 
protect and order the universe), the demons will be entirely vanished, 
lest they bring misfortunes and harm people. Be exterminated, be 
exterminated, so that the seeds of misfortune will not grow. 


Section V. I give thanks to the God of Heaven (Mu Me) for 
sending the gods. Because the hearts of the people were not true (the 
demons came and injured them). I, kneeling, give thanks to Mba 
because he exerted much power, and the demons who oppressed people 
have been frightened and dispersed, and their forms are not to be seen. 
My strength is too feeble, so that I depend much on the protecting grace 
of the gods. My plans and my strength are truly futile. I trust in the 
gods to save the people. 

J respectfully request each god to return to his own place, and to 
contentedly enjoy peace as before. If I need you on another day, at 
that time I can read my commands.” Let each god return to his home. 
I politely bow (to you). | 


14. This implies that the world is disorderly, and that its people are very numerous. 
15. This means the commands of the priest as written in these sacred books. 


Note :—Among the seven Lolo Sacred Books used in ‘praying for rain and for 
exorcising demons. there are copies of twelve charms, with directions as to their size 
and use. They are not written characters, and resemble no living thing, but are 
strange-looking designs to be drawn on paper or cloth. Seven are for exorcising demons, 
and five are for securing rain. Copies of these twelve charms were sent in with this 
article. We have reproduced three of these charms. These charms are written on 
vari-colored cloth and some of them are twelve feet long. Some are hung, beside the 
altar, another is burned thereon; one is pasted on a beam in the room of a sick person; 
another pinned on his pillow; still another may be pinned on tha sick person; one is 
burnt and the ashes drunk with water. 
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Mopern Curnese Lecat anp PuiosopHy. Tsenc Yu-Hao. Commercial 

Press, Ltd. Shanghai. Mexican $5.00. 

“In the writing of this dissertation.” say the publishers on its jacket, 
“the author has consulted several hundred books in five different lang- 
uages.” He has delved, also, into much current magazine literature. 
The result is an analysis of modern opinion, mainly Chinese. on the 
problems involved in the stormy passage of China from its long-established 
legal and political regime to one based on a constitution and a parliament, 
both of course alien to its past and neither as yet worked out fully. 
A paternalistic form cf government is giving way to the idea of “go- 
vernment by law.”. In trying to understand this change Chinese intelligent- 
sia have experienced a mental whirlwind. Though this volume does 
contain philosophy it exhibits much more this mental whirlwind. Inter- 
national problems and the emergence of the new education together 
with trequent reference to mission work and missionaries share space 
with the more freqivent opinions on China’s legal ‘and political past 
and present. The dissertation does not, so far as we could detect, issue 
in any final idea as to what should be China’s legal and political philo- 
sophy. That could rot, in view of China’s unsettled condition, be 
expected. It is an interesting attempt to give a pen picture of a whirlwind! 

The first chapter summarizes China’s original legal and_ political 
thought. This again is summarized (page 39) as follows :—“Paternalism. 
familism, loyalty, laissez faire, filial piety, semi-feudalism and anti-mili- 
taristic philosophy (which) ruled the Celestial Empire from the period 
when Plato’s ‘Republic’ was written to the time when Darwin published 
his famous ‘Origin of Species.’” “Paternalism,” however, is defined 
as “the ideal of government by personal example.” (page 8). That 
definition may fit its Chinese form. But paternalism really means the 
control of the conduct and welfare of citizens by the authority of a 
government which stands in the same relation to its citizens as a parent 
to dependent children. That the first definition is inadequate even 
for china is unconsciously: recognized elsewhere, (page 241) where it 
is stated that Yen Fu, a translator of many foreign books between 1899 
and 1914, upheld to some extent, “the ancient Chinese political theory 
of paternalism, which, when carried to the extreme, may interfere with 
the daily speech of a citizen.” Such paternalism is the prevailing theory 
and practice in more than one modern nation today including, to no small 
extent; China. This fact the author does not appear to recognize. 

Interesting hints are given of the keynotes in the minds of some 
of the outstanding modern Chinese who felt the force of the whirlwind 
of modern ideas and aspirations. Before noting some of these we record 
that the author ‘blames “the silence of Lao Tzu and Confucius regarding 
the position of a provincial government” for having “made it possible 
for civil wars to be carried on by the governors.” (page 18). To fill 
this gap, “within fifteen years,” declares the author (page 134), “China 
has adopted constitutions of almost all kinds that have been tried in 
Eurcpe and America ever since King John signed the Magna Charta.” 
Cons:derable attention is given in the volume to the question as to whether 
some form of federated government will suit China and if so what. | 

Now for a few keynotes to China’s modern political philosophies. 
Kang Yu-wei was a constitutional monarchist. He argued, also, that 
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the adoption of Confucianism as China’s state religion would not prejudice 
the principle of religious liberty. (page =O Chang Chih-tung was 
an advocate of “militant nationalism.” (page 79). The author, however, 
thinks that Chang neglected an important phase of the Chinese character 
which is better suited for passive than for active resistance. For this 
reason the Chinese have used effectively the boycott in enforcing their 
diplomatic claims. (page 80). Dr. Sun worked out a “detailed scheme 
for a government of the people” .... yet “The fact that (he) placed 
Sidanit chown his party and as the guide of his country, indicates that 
he still acted in accordance with the theory of paternalism and strong 
man’s rule as propounded by Confucius.” (page 110). “Liang Chi-chao 
concluded that China should develop into a nation as a member of the 
international community; cooperation with foreign powers should 
be secured, and nationalism, in its narrow sense, should be avoided.” 
“What China needs is the ‘development of capitalism; it is a question 
of production, not one of distribution.” (page 132). These are but a 
few of the points in China’s modern whirlwind of ideas. Going forward 
at ali under such conditions is difficult. Yet some progress forward 
has been made though the whirlwind still disturbs the atmosphere. 

The passage of Chinese thought in the legal field is stated as follows; 
—“The old Chinese court was instituted not so much to enforce justice 
as te punish the violent.” Thus, “the old Chinese lawgivers were 
primarily interested in criminal law.” In consequence “‘no effort was 
ever made to codify a comprehensive system of law.” (pages 25 and 27). 
Now the “letter and spirit of the Provisional Criminal Code .... are 
based upon modern conceptions of punishment and are far less drastic 
than ordinarily expected.” (page 201). Codes of civil law are also being 
set up. One notices, however, statements in this connection that hardly 
fit a dissertation. This one, for instance, is far fetched:—‘“Loose con- 
ceptions of individual happiness introduced by alien communities 
influenced the Chinese in foreign settlements and concessions 
sd greatly, that, prior to Chang Chih-tung’s writing to defend the 
Oriental social order, the Penal Code making adultery a grave crime 
was reduced to little more than a scrap of paper in treaty ports.” (page 
195). Again we read “robbers and bandits are tolerated (in Shanghai) 
when they de not interfere with the privileged foreigner.” (page 246). 
Such statements jar the reader! 


Frequent favorable reference is made to mission education. The 
origin and finish of the “Yung Wing” educational experiment is also 
statec fully. Dr. Young J. Allen’s work is reviewed interestingly though 
its actual effects are somewhat minimized. One statement merits quoting. 
“(Dr. Allen) condemned the Chinese in his Chinese writings as harshly 
as Rodney Gilbert in ‘What is Wrong with China.’ But the Chinese 
made no demand for the banishment of the old American writer, while 
in 1926 they demanded the deportation of Gilbert. Allen, with his great 
ability to know and write Chinese, showed to the Chinese their defects 
and asked for their rectification. Gilbert, while not exhibiting to 
Sinologists his comprehension of things Oriental, exaggerated and general- 
ized the drawbacks of the Chinese and asked foreigners to take advantage 
of them.” (page 253). Other equally pungent statements are scattered 
throughout the bock. 


As giving insight into what the Chinese think this is an excellent | 


book to study. One cannot help but feel, however, that it is somewhat 
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weak in the critical use of material and statements. In places it shows 
also, a natural but nevertheless quite obvious nationalistic feeling. 


Cunistiaw Hyuxs. By T. C. Cuao. Price $1.00 postpaid. 


This new hymnal published last January has already gained wide 
circulation among college fellowship groups and leaders of the educated 
Christian communities in China. It is at once an attempt at an ex- 
periment on retranslating a* good portion of the best and classical hymns 
of the whole of Christendom into real Chinese poetry and yet with conscious 
effort to retain the rich Christian ideals and experiences expressed in the 
original hymns. Dr, Chao has set a good example for Chinese hymn 
writers in his creative experiment on the four types of poetic expressions, 
namely, (a) the Li Sao style or the lamentation metre, (b) ancient ode 
style with septem-metre, (c) mixed classical-vernacular style, and (d) 
pure vernacular style. He has blazoned a new path leading to the 
development and perfection of Christian religious poetry in China in 
the next decade or two. He hopes that others will also experiment on 
hymn-writing for the Church in China. 

This collection of 124 hymns is the result of Dr. Chao’s experiment- 
ation on worship at Yenching University through the Yenta Christian 
Fellowship which is a student church on a college campus. Besides 
the hymns, the book contains a treasury of 18 responsive readings, 12 
prayers of the Saints, 16 prayers by the author, forms for Holy Com- 
munion, infant Baptism, and several forms of invocation and benediction. 

The music editor of the book is Mr. Bliss Wiant of the School of 
Religion of Yenching University. Mr. Wiant purposely adapted the 
classical, though familiar, tunes of the West to match with the classical 
hymns selected by Dr. Chao. The arrangement of all the verses of 
the hymns between the staves of the music is very convenient: a feature 
whiclr should be incorporated in every hymnal in the future. This 
hymnal should be in the hands of every director of a,church choir, 
of every leader of student conferences, and Christian fellowship groups, 
and should find its way into the homes of educated Christians in China. 


THe or St. Paut. Frank H. Batrarp. Student Christian 
Movement Press, London. Pages 158. Price-Cloth 4/-; Paper 2/6. 


“A hundred years ago, and in many centers fifty years ago, evangelical 
Christianity was essentially Pauline. Preachers fed their congregations 
on collations from the epistles, and church members discussed together 
doctrines of election, predestination, justification, and santification. They 
came to Christ through Paul, not always however rightly understanding 
the apostle. Then there was a revolt from the epistles to the gospels, 
from the labored arguments of Paulinism to the simplicity of the evangel- 
ists. “Back to Christ’, men cried.” Paul was set aside for the while, 
but he is coming back to his own again, as Dr. Ballard says, “not as 
an infallible theologian whose every sentence was inspired and whose 
thought was built up ‘nto a complete and unchanging system. We have 

ne back to him as a shining example of a man made mighty in thought, 
eeling, will and action through Jesus Christ.” Dr. Ballard’s book prt- 
sents in popular and readable form the work that has been done in recent 
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years by scholars in the study of the great Apostle, and one discovers 
with, him that to return to Paul is not to go away from Jesus again, but 
‘to come in closer fellowship with Him, Dr. Ballard’s little book is not 
only scholarly, but inspiring. as 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE AsiaTiIc Society oF JAPAN, Vol. VII, December 1930. P.O. 
Box Central 108, Tokyo, Japan. Price Yen 6.00. Pages 202. 


This volume contains several articles of interest to Christian workers 
in China, particularly the one by M. Anesaki on “Japanese Criticisms 
and Refutations of Christianity in the Seventeenth ard Eighteenth Cen- 
turies” which have a suprising similitude to contemporary criticisms in 
China. The “Diary of an Official of the Bakufu” gives an account of 
Admiral Perry’s negotiations with Japan. Dr. A, K, Reischauer gives a 
translation of one of the Buddhist classics—Ojo Yosho—Collected Essays 
on Birth into Paradise. as 


ConFrucius AND ConFruciANIsM. By WILHELM. Translated into English by 
Georce H. and ANNINA PeriaM Danton. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. Pages 180. | 


Wilhelm came to China in 1899 as a missionary. He became a real 
sinolegue and spent the last years of his life in organizing a school of 
Chinese studies in the City University of Frankfort on the Main. This 
brief volume is an historicai and critical introduction to the study of 
Confucius. There is a translation of the Life of Confucius from the 
account of Ssu Ma Ch’ien, a critical examination of the documents which 
contain the Confucian teaching, and a description of the teachings, together 
with translations of extracts from the Analects, the Great Learning, the 
Doctrine of the Mean, from Mencius, and from Hsun Ch’ing. That there 
is still much to learn from the Confucian school even in these very modern 
times is revealed by these extracts. Take this, for example, on the in- 
ferior man: | 

“If his heart. is filled to overflowing, he is impudent and cruel. If 
his heart fails him, he abandons himself and falls. In times of knowledge, 
he snatches and steals without ceasing. In times of ignorance, he injures 
and slays and creates disorder. If he attains a position of influence, he 
is malicious and proud. If he is rejected, he is vexed and meditates 
danger for others. In joyful days, he is frivolous and unstable; in sorrow- 
ful days, he is excited and without courage. If he has success, he is 
haughty and displays favoritism; if he has no success, he throws himself 
away and becomes melancholy. There is an old saying with this signific- 
ance: The Sage makes progress in all directions; the inferior man ruins 
things on every hand.” 


Tue LittLe Boy or EpNA Mapison Bonser. Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. 269 pages... 6/-. 


This is the English editior (“certain minor changes have been made 
in the text to suit British conditions”) of the book which was published 
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vers 
but last year in the United States under the same title. In it Miss Bonser 
not presents thirty-two studies in the first twelve years of Jesus’ life. Her 


desire is both to present Jesus as “more than His inheritance and environ- 
ment’ and as “worthy of the best love and devotion,” and also to make 
clear that “the Creative Good with which He identified Himself and with 
which He worked to create better conditions among men, is still a livin 

0. ar that challenges intelligent and persistent co-operation.” 
There have been a number of efforts to interpret these “silent years” in 
the life of our Lord and some of them have been much more imaginative 


om than helpful. The many footnotes which offer supplementary information 
wy without making the story itself over-heavy indicate that Miss Bonser has ' 
4 read both widely and well in preparation, and there is no doubt about her 
or ability to write interestingly for children. Here is a sentence from the 
i Ie third chapter, “But, though Jesus could never see anyone else in the small 
én dark room, he was very, very sure that there must be another presence, for 
y every morning and every evening before every meal, however simple, his 


father and mother knelt and with bowed heads and _ folded 
hands talked to someone.” Then follows a footnote about Jewish prayers. 
There is an appendix of suggestive assignments for home work. The 
book should be most helpful to young folks of junior age (fourth, fifth. 
and sixth grades). | 


A Laprapor Doctor. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF SIR WILFRED THOMASON GRENFELL. 
Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., London. 333 pages. 7/6. 


This is the tenth and popularly priced edition of Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell’s autobiography which was first published “at the risk of having 
to live alongside of it” in 1920. I suppose that most of us have read 
this fascinating story in one or another of its earlier editions. I suppose, 
also, that most of us who are interested in young people have at least 
one copy. of it among the books that we like best to loan. If it has 
been overlooked it is strongly recommended as a simply and often hu- 
morously told story of what a life of sympathy, purpose, heroism, will 
power, and of a real and working relation with the Christ-revealed God, 
has been privileged to experience and accomplish. Ii any are skeptical 
as te its interest, chapter 18 is a good place to start. The one thrilling 


S and hazardous adventure would suffice to make an outstanding hero of 
e . most of us. but it was an incident in this man’s routine. 
f THE MAstTeR oF MEX. AN ANTHOLOGY OF “THE MOST QUOTABLE POEMS ABOUT JESUS” 


Compitep by THomas Curtis Crark. RicHarp R. SmitH. New York City. 
243 pages. $2.00 (gold). 


Three years ago Mr. Clark (in collaboration with Miss Gillespie) 
edited a volume of verse which was appropriately called “Quotable 
Poems.” It was widely welcomed. In “The Master Of Men” Mr. 
Clark has brought together 300 quotable poems about Jesus. Under 
the five headings: The World Sits at the Feet of Christ; The Way of 
the Cross; Easter Day Breaks; The Continuing Christ; and Crusade 
for Christ, widely ‘known and wholly unknown poets express the many 
sided appeal of “this enthralling and luminous figure.” Opening it at 
random I find this by Robert Freeman: — 
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White Captain of my soul, lead on; 

I follow Thee, come dark or dawn. 
Only vouchsafe three things I crave: 
Where terror stalks, help me be brave: 
Where righteous ones can scarce endure. 
The siren call, help me be pure: 

Where vows grow dim, and men dare do. 
What once they scorned, help me be true! 


Charles Clayton Morrison has selected it as the Book of the Month. 
After reading it through (though not at one sitting!) I understand why. 
It is commended to all who care about beautiful and inspiring verse, 
and more particularly to all who care about Christ. | 


Morninc Prayers. Compmep spy Mrs, Guy Rocers. Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. 128 pages. 3/-. | 


A collection of scripture readings and prayers compiled primarily 


for group worship but helpful also in private devotions, The scripture 


readings begin with Old Testament references that provide a background, 
and then proceed through “The Life of our Lord,” “The Teaching of 
our Lord,” “The Story of the Early Church,” “The Teaching of the 
Early Church,” etc. The prayers are appropriate and are drawn 
from many sources. The arrangement of the book will seem a bit 
awkward to those who are riot familiar with the Church Calendar and 
Book of Prayer, but it is a handy and helpful volume to keep on 
one’s desk. It will be found useful too in family worship. 


eee og Burpens: Stuart Rosertson. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 256 pages 


Here are fifty-four delightfully written and suggestive vest pocket 
‘sermons for children by Stuart Robertson, M.A. of Glasgow. Readers 
of the Expository Times (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh) have learned to turn 
to this author’s contributions with considerable expectation, and we are 
seldom disappointed. Parents in search of suitable Sunday afternoon 
stories ; leaders of junior age, young people in Christian Endeavor, Sunday 
schooi, and other ac‘*ivities; and all who incline toward important truths 
simply and suggestively presented will find this volume well worth having. 


A TrarFic In KNOWLEDGE: AN INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM OF THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE. _ 
Student Christian Movement Press, 58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 2/6 net. 


The four v.riters, and W. A. Visser’t Hooft who writes the Introduct- 
ion, aim to show how Christians can meet the “general discontent with 
the inefficacy of Christianity in relating itself to life and to the whole 
of lite.” The French approach to this general problem is written by 
Pierre Maury; the American seprovct by Reinhold Niebuhr; the Chinese 
approach by P. C, Hsu; and the Russian approach by V. V. Zenskovsky. 
Just why these particular nations are chosen is not stated. France. 
however, is the keynote to much in the world’s present militaristic 
problem: America stands for economic aggressiveness: China is 2 
tremendous potentiality in the life of the world tomorrow; while Russia 
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is making a gigantic social experiment. In the main this volume deals 
with the presentation of the Christian Message as it is called for by the 
needs of the World’s Student Christian Federation. Inasmuch as the 
students of today will present Christianity to morrow its contents have 
an important bearing on the whole future of Christianity. Many insights 
into present trends in thought and social movements are given. 


‘NeaTH CHANGING Epita Coucue. Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society. 19-21 Southampton St., Fitzory Square, don W.1 


This is a collection of incidents of life in China. They are told as 
one would tell such incidents in a letter to a friend. For instance the 
writer evidently peeped in on a Buddhist ordination. Just as one would 
see this is the account of it given. An early march of farmers to repair 
the graves in the spring leads to misgivings because they tramp through 
the cool dark. A collection of passing feelings and observations, 


THe Way To Pray. Aaruun W. Rosrnson. Student Christian Movement Press. 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 3/6 net. — 


Over half of this small book is given over to a Memoir of the 
author, the late Canon of Canterbury. The discussion of the Lord’s 
Prayer is scholarly and illuminating. The author’s opinion of the Prayer 
is thus given;—“If any of us were asked to say what form of teaching 
contains that which is most essential for the right direction of Christian 
thought and conduct, i cannot doubt that the answer would be—the Lord’s 
Prayer.” Though the lectures which form the basis of this book were 
drawn fifty years ago for simple folk it gets down to the fundamental 
principles in this prayer. These are;—(1) The kindred points of heaven 
and home. (2) first duty. of man. (3) All’s love but all’s law. 
(4) The blessing of freedom from care. (5) The conditions cf spiritual 
gladness. (6) Safety last. Interspersed ne the remarks on the prayer 
are interesting comments on the life and problems of the modern world. 
For ‘nstance, “the work of the nineteenth century was to make the world 
a neighborhood ; the work of the twentieth century is to make the world 
a brotherhood.” (page 91). Each chapter would make good material for 


discussion. 


Cuina. Church Missionary Sociely, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4, 1/-« 


_ In a simple way this book gives facts about China, The everyday 
life of the Chinese, a brief outline of their history and a snapshot of 
their religious life are told so that those who know nothing about any 
of them can understand. The problem of building Christianity in China 
is also dealt with. The difficulties and dangers faced by Christians are 
briefly outlined. Naturally little is said about the more intricate problems 
of establishing Christianity in China. The influence of Bolshevism is 
mentioned and slightly overrated. The attitude towards China’s religions 
is that of a day that is passing. But all such questions if introduced 
would militate against the evident purpose of the book to help towards 
an understanding of what Christian service in China means, A useful 
introduction to ina. 
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Gops or WEALTH AND War. James Livincstone Stewart. Fleming H. Revell Co, 
New York. Gold $2.00. : 


To show what Communism means in the breaking up of a community 
located somewhere near the southwest border of China is evidently the 
purpose of this novel. How, moved by vaguely conceived ideas, quite 
ordinary people turn into Lrutes and natural brutes have a chance 
to have a fling is all brought out. In contrast there are the gentler 
souls who suffer and find themselves the prey of those aiming at en- 
tiching themselves under the banner of throwing off old oppressions, 
A love story is woven in that does not quite fit the life conditrons under 
which the movement dealt with goes on. Neither do the characters seem 
always to talk just like Chinese. Yet we found it interesting. The actual 
burial of the hero and his strange escape and eventual overthrowing of 
those who had worked the havoc are among the most interesting features of 


this novel. 
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Encitsn Prose From Craucer To THomas Harpy. A. L. The Commercial 
Press, Ltd., Shanghai. 


In this volume the Chinese student (others as well) can get a glimpse 
of how in English prose “thought as well as style has develope.l during 
the iast five hundred years:” that is, practically from its beginning tc 
the present. Short selections are taken from fifty-seven writers. Among 
these we note many old friends. The King James Bible is used in this 
connection as is also that of Wycliffe. Even students would, we imagine, 
often wish to get the complete publications after reading the short selec- 
ticns given therefrom. That !s presumably one value of such a textbook. 


Correspondence 


The Incarnation I am rather disturbed by its 


spirit. Not only is it flippant in 
To the Editor of parts, but it exhibits 
teristics which make argument 
and understanding impossible. 
Only a superb self-righteousness 
could have penned the paragraph 
which begins “For a non-believer 
in the V. B. (sic) to quietly seek 
for truth” (p. 519): There is no 
reply to anyone who writes like 
that. It is a spirit and an attitude 
which vitiates a good deal of con- 
servative apologetics and destroys 
their value as_ significant in- 
vestigations. 
But the matter is deeper, Mr. 
Tyng assumes that those who find 
it difficult to believe in the Virgin 


The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Mr. Walworth Tyng’s 
article* is in no sense a reply to 
the article by Mr. Hayes. whose 
primary intention was, not to dis- 
cuss the Virgin Birth, but to set 
down certain Chinese opinions 
about it. 1 am not, however, 
concerned to deal with Mr. Tyng’s 
strictures of Mr. Hayes, who is 
quite capable of looking after 
himself, but to make one or two 
comments on Mr, Tyng’s article 
itself. 


*“The Virgin Birth, A Final Truth 
for all Nations.” Chinese Recorder. 
August, 1931, page 512, 


Birth are merely concerned to “tear 


down,” He misses~and those who 
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write like him miss—the main 
purpose of those who in their 
attempt to be loyal to their 
perception of the truth in Jesus 
Christ reject the Virgin Birth. 
They may, of course, be wrong in 
their conclusions, but their purpose 
is, not only to seek the very truth 
about Jesus, but to conserve His 
value and’ His significance. The 
argument against the Virgin Birth 
is based not only on the precarious- 
ness of the historical evidence, but 
also upon the conviction that to 
hold it, rather than safeguarding 
the doctrine of the divinity of 
Jesus, — the doctrine of 
His real: humanity, To reject it 
does not involve the rejection of 
the Incarnation: it involves only 
the rejection of a specific mode of 
Incarnation. The fact of the 
Incarnation remains. a 
To go over the Biblical evidence 
for the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
would occupy too much _ space 
here. Mr. Tyng’s summary of 
that evidence is completely mis- 
leading. The evidence is confined, 
however much he may deny it, 
to the opening chapters of the 
First and the Third gospels, 
though the narratives of the two 
ospels stand on a_ different 
ooting. “In the latter, the omission 
of a word or two (in 1, 34-35) 
leaves the narrative fairly con- 
secutive and intelligible. In the 
former, no hypo-thesis of literary 
criticism or textual emendation can 
disentangle the conception of a 
virgin birth from a story which 
is wrought together and woven 
on one loom.” “This,” adds Dr. 
Moffatt in a footnote, “tells against 
the primitive origin of the euange- 
lium infantiae, and against all 
theories of its place in Q or in 
any pre-canonical source which 
can be detected in the gospels.” 


1. Moffatt, “Introduction to the 
saterature of the New Testament p. 


| 


595 


The whole trend of investigation 
is towards the lateness of the 
evidence. Canon Streeter believes 
that the Lukan birth story was not 
in Luke’s first edition of his gospel 
written in Caesarea about 65 A.D. 

Mr. Tyng devotes three pages 
of his eight and a half to “other 
Biblical evidence” in Mark, the 
Johannine literature, the corres- 
pondence of Paul, and Hebrews. 
On this point, it is only necessary 
to quote a defender of the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth, Dr. H. R. 
Mackintosh, who, after discussing 
the birth narratives in Matthew 
and Luke, says “Outside these 
narratives the New Testament is 
silent. Virgin birth is. not present 
in Gal 4.4, nor even hinted at; for 
the phrase “born of a woman” is 


a familiar phrase, used by Jesus 


Himself ‘of men as such (Mt. 


10:11). Few would say, with 
Westcott, that virgin birth is 
implied though not explicitly 


asserted in John 1.14: “the Word 
became flesh.”? 

In fact, Mr. Tyng’s article is an 
example of both bad criticism and 
loose theology. It is to be hoped 
that it is not indicative of the 
qualities of his article in the forth- 
coming Chinese’ edition of 
Hastings “Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels,” which he has 
“entirely written anew.” 

The motive actuating those of 
us who reject the Virgin Birth is 
positive and not negative. Our 
rejection of the dogma is but an 
attempt to understand and declare 
the unique and supreme signifi- 
cance of Jesus. If we deny the 
doctrine, we can accept the motive 
which underlies it with all our 
hearts. “It is the desire to em- 
phasise the reality of the birth 
rather than its exceptional char- 
acter which explains the place 
given to the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth in the Apostle’s Creed. 


2. “The Person of Christ,” p. 528, 
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Against the docetic tendency to 


resolve all elements of weakness 
and limitation in connection with 
our Lord’s life into a mere sembl- 
ance, the creed asserts that he was 
really born and that he really died 
(i.e., descended into Hades, the 
place of departed spirits). The 
same interest finds expression in 
the familiar phrase in the Te 
Deum, “When thou tookest upon 
thee to deliver man, thou didst 


humble thyself to be born of a 


virgin.” 3 

It is the presence of God in 
human form, within the limits of 
real humanity, which is “the final 
truth for all nations.” 


Yours sincerely, 


Atan T. DALE. 
August 11, 1931. 


3. Adams Brown, “Christian Theo- 
logy in Outline,” ¢. 343, footnote. 


A Correction 
To the Editor of — 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—I have just been 
reading the interesting article on 
Eva Marjorie Rainey in the June 
number of the CHINESE RECORDER. 
There is one mistake in it which 
I should like to see corrected. 


one of the grou 


[September 


Miss Rainey was never at Wood- 
brooke, but came, at the desire of 
the London Missionary Society to 
Carey Hall for her missionary 
preparation, Though of late years 


_ she has been unable to write much 


to her friends at the College they 
kept in touch with her and she 
was very near to them in spirit. 


Since her death we have had most 


touching accounts from one who 
knew her intimately of how much 
the College had meant to her. 
According to her own testimony it 
had meant even more to her as the 
years passed than it did during 
the time she was actually a student 
in it. 

Carey Hall is the United 
Missionary College for Women, 
belonging to the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, the London Missionary 
Society, and the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and is situated 
at Selly Oak, hence, I presume, 
the mistake about Woodbrooke, 
which is a Friends’ Settlement and 
of institutions 
known as the Selly Oak Colleges. 


am; 
Yours truly, 
Curistina IRvINE. 
July, 3rd 1931. 


The Present Situation 


(THE TEHCHOW HOSPITAL TRAGEDY 


Dr. F. F. Tucker, Assistant Superintendent of the Williams-Porter 
Hospital at. Tehchow, Shantung, while attempting to apprehend a thief, 
shot at and unintentionally wounded him so that he died shortly afterwards. 

There was published in the “Peking and Tientsin Times,’ Tuesday, 
July 28, 1931 “A Statement by. Twenty-seven Members of the American 
Board Mission,” bearing on the issues involved in this tragedy as seen 
from a Christian standpoint. This statement induced pointed and- excited 
comments from ten correspondents, two of whom were missionariés, two 
missionaries’ sons, the rest laymen. The twenty-seven missionaries and 
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nine of the corresponcents did not sign their names. Both the statement 
and all but one of the comments are anonymous so far as the public 1s 
concerned. The statement is given in extenso below, brief remarks made 
on the correspondence and one letter given entire. All were reproduced in 
“The China Illustfated Review” of August 1 and 8, 1931. The American 
Association at Tientsin also took action deprecating the issuing of this 
statement. 

The statement is as follows;—“On the morning of the 11th instant, 
(July) between four and five o’clock (a.m.) Dr. F. F. Tucker, Assistant 
Superintendent and Acting Treasurer of the Williams-Porter Hospital at 
Tehchow, (Shantung) unfortunately shot one of the hospital workmen, 
Wong Kuo Ching. The American Consul, Mr. Meinhardt of Tsinan, and 
the various officers of the local government at Tehchow, have examined 
into the case and it is now under legal consideration. The outcome of 
this we cannot at present predict. | | 

“The hospital authorities have produced evidence that the man killed 
was 2 robber, and that he was unintentionally killed while fleeing from 
capture. No matter how true this evidence may be the outcome was most 
tragic and regrettable, - 

“As this Hospital was established by the North China Mission of the 
American Board, twenty-seven members of this Mission, now sojourning 
at Peitaiho, met informally on July 25, (1931), not as an official body, 
and decided to give expression to our attitude towards the case as follow ;— 


“(1) On the legal > of the case we express no opinion. 

“(2). Although Dr. Tucker, in protecting the hospital property, felt 
it necessary to shoot, certainly the taking of life is contrary to the purpose 
of a missionary in coming to China. As the missionary proclaims the 
Gospel of Jesus, who sacrificed his life for others, so the missionary’s 
acts should exemplify the Christian spirit. Accordingly the present group 
absolutely disapproves of the fatal shooting, unintentional chai it was, 
and likewise disapproves of a missionary using deadly firearms to protect 
property, 

“(3) Furthermore we confess a sense of corporate responsibility 
in not having previously thought through the Christian prieeliiins related 
to such situations and not having formulated and announced within our 
Christian organization these principles in such a way as to guide a 
follow worker in such a crisis. 

“Although it was in protecting the hospital property and in trying 
to serve the common good that Dr. Tucker took the man’s life and 
although he cannot but feel the deepest sorrow and remorse, yet the 
act is irrevocable—the life cannot be restored. 

“Oppressed by a deep sense of regret we issue this statement to 
express our conception of the Christian principles involved in this tragic 
incident, and we trust it may help to prevent the repetition of such an 
occurrence, 

“This statement is adapted from a similar statement sent to the 
Chinese Press.” 

The ten correspondents to the “Peking and Tientsin Times” revealed 
considerable agitation of mind over this statement. Some of them took 
the usual fling at the missionaries who dare to express pacifist sentiments. 
Some expressions used showed considerable heat. “An act of Judas,” 
“example of hypocrisy,” “treachery,” “crucifixion of a life-time friend and 


99 


associate,” “in order to obtain cheap popularity with the crowd.” etc.,—in 
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such ways did these critics seek to impugn the motives of those who 
issued the statement. Such lurid rhetoric never helps to settle such issues, 
One wished they could be discussed without their use. Be that as it may 
these correspondents were evidently trying to express a sincere protest 
against the statement. Several of them drew ‘attention to the 
fact that such a statement might wisely have been withheld until after 
the usual legal proceeding had been completed. And, interestingly 
enough, all the correspondents viewed the statement in the light of a 
Christian principle—loyalty to a friend in difficulties. All except one, how- 
ever, overlooked the iact that the twenty-seven missionaries were trying 
to admit their corporate share of the responsibility for the tragic incident. 
How far such a statement was due to pressure on the part of Chinese 
we do not know though one correspondent, charges that this was a factor. 
A few days after this statement was issued seventeen leading Chinese in Teh- 
chow (Christian or not our correspondent does not say) were considering 
issuing a statement disapproving of the shooting. The issue raised by 
the twenty-seven missionaries has to do with the deeper one of loyalty 
to the Christian ethic which is taken to be opposed to the use of lethal 
weapons for the protection of property and, they might have added, of 
life also. This issue we have discussed in our editorial columns. 

We cannot do better than quote im extenso the final letter published 
in comment on this statement. Whether written by a missionary or not 
we do not know. It is, however, thoughtful and reasoned. This letter 
is headed,” Audi Alteram Parti.” It is as follows :— 


Sir.—The confusion of thought manifested in the very one-sided com- 
ments of your correspondents on the Tehchow Hospital affair suggests 
that it might be worth while to try to state some of the issues with more 
clearness and less prejudice and irrelevance. It is so far satisfactory 
that all the commentators claim to judge the matter from the Christian 
point of view in regard to the issues involved; viz:— 

(1) Was Dr. Tucker’s action justified from the point of view of 
Christian ethics? 

(2) Did the situation call for a pronouncement by his colleagues at 
this particular time? . 

(3) Is their pronouncement in accordance with the mind of Christ? 


As regards (1) until the facts have been authoritatively established 
by judicial inquiry none but those who have first hand knowledge oi 
the matter—among wliom your correspondents can hardly be included—are 
in a position, to judge and in so judging they commit the very fault they 
attribute to those whom they condemn. 

Presumably his colleagues had before them Dr, Tucker’s own state- 
ment of the case and he would expect from them, as the. most helpful 
service they could do him under the circumstances, a frank expression of 
opinion as to whether he had acted rightly. A man of Dr. Tucker’s 
courage and integrity would certainly not expect from his friends any 
condonation of what they could not approve, nor would he desire the 
shelter of a conspiracy of silence. 

Being already under the protection of the law of his own country 
he asks only for the justice he may expect and no favour. | 

On the issue of his trial the manifesto of his colleagues can have 
no effect, either helpful or adverse, 

__ It would be charitable and Safe to assume that his colleagues have in 
private cosrespondence expressed their sympathy with Dr. Tucker and 
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that any complaint of disloyalty does not and would not come from him. 
It is just in regard to the conception of loyalty that confusion of thought 
on the part of your correspondents is most evident. There is a type of 
loyalty which may be summed up in the phrase “my country right or 
wrong” of which the inevitable issue is war and slaughter of the innocent. 
Under conditions of warfare, when so much of ordinary morality goes 
by the board, loyalty to comrades is the only form of loyalty recognised, 
under the circumstances a very necessary and indispensable form of loyal- 
ty—but not the highest, which is loyalty to righteousness and truth. 

It is this higher loyalty which Christians must put first and which 
in their manifesto, the twenty-seven. members of the A. B, C. F, M. have 
tried to do. To compare their action to that of Judas shows lack of 
understanding, for the sin of Judas was not merely betrayal of a friend 
for money but betrayal of the principles for which that Friend was at 
the moment preparing to lay down His life. 

As regards the second question it has to be remembered that as 
professed teachers of religion missionaries have a duty to give an opinion, 
when called upon, in questions of what is right and wrong from the 
Christian standpoint or even when not called upon to take any favourable 
sppetinanty of making the Christian view of things known. It is not 
clear from what has been so far published, exactly what situation led to 
the publication of the manifesto, but in the question-begging expression 
“toadying to the Chinese” an unworthy motive has been attributed by a 
correspondent. 

If, as was likely, the A.B.C.F.M. group discussed the matter with 
Chinese fellow-Christians what could be more natural than that the latter 
should ask for the opinion of those of riper Christian experience or that 
both should agree that the opportunity should be used of making the 
Christian attitude known at the time when so many interested people could 
be counted upon to listen? 

There is here neither necessity for nor plausibility in imputing motives 
of self-interest. 

As fegards the third question one feels that the issue is not so simple 
as the question “Is it right to take life (or risk taking life) in the defence 
of property?” would imply, The property in question had, from the 
missionary point of view, value only as a means of saving human life and 
alleviating suffering. What the thief, therefore, was attacking and Dr. 
Tucker defending was a certain measurable quantity of the means of 
saving life, which by the previous thefts must x near have been consider- 
able diminished. It is, therefore, at least arguable that the risk of taking 
1 life might be balanced against the preservation of power to save many 
ives. 

No one can attribute to Dr. Tucker any intention to kill. So far as 
one can see from the facts reported :— 


(1) He did not recognise the thief and had little confidence that the 
police could he counted upon to catch him. 

(2) He believed that if the thief escaped further thefts might follow 
and his ability to save the lives of his patients be still more limited. 
_ (3) He must have foreseen that, if his shot succeeded in merely 
disabling the thief and preventing his getting away, the thief himself would 
become his patient (2 situation for which, in China, precedents could 
roy quoted) ; that he himself would have an opportunity of showing 
the Christian spirit in “heaping coals of fire upon his head”; and that he 
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would have at least a chance of saving the soul as well as the life of the 
sinner, 

If Dr. Tucker had been a dead shot with the revolver so that he could 
count upon poring Sy er he wished in a non-vital spot a Christian judg- 
ment might well be in his favour, 

As the result shows he was not so good a marksman we find one 
of your correspondents, who condemns the twenty-seven, admitting that 
neither Christ nor any of His apostles (with the possible exception of 
Paul) could be thought of as acting as Dr. Tucker did, 

When both sides are agreed as to what the Christian point of view 
seems to be admitted and the publication of it, while doing no harm to 
Dr. Tucker, may be of use for the guidance of others. 


I am, Sir, 
| Yours, etc., 


Peitaiho, August 2, 1931, _ERIGENA. 


AMERICAN BOARD WORK IN THE INTERIOR OF FUKIEN 


It has been erroneously reported that the American Board Mission work, 
in and around Shaowu and Kienning, has been closed owing to various 
adverse conditions. This is not correct. It is, however, true that at various 
times and for various reasons all the missionaries have been forced to retire 
from these centers. Dr, Walter H. Judd was the last to leave. For 
health and other reasons he finally had to leave Shaowu in May, 1931. 
He is the only one of the missionaries who managed to bring out all his 
belongings and the only one who is permanently leaving this section of 
China. For some time he has suffered from malaria and it has finally 
been decided that he should try working elsewhere. When he left the 
Shaowu community gave him a most appreciative send-off. The other 
missionaries still keep in touch with the work in Shaowu and Kienning 
through Chinese workers. Ccnditions for Christian work in both these — 
centers, however, are extremely adverse. _ 

In May, 1931, bandits invaded Shaowu and Communists captured 
Kienning. From then on disturbance and distress marked each center. 
Christians were not attacked because of their religion: but they were 
treated like other “capitalists.” Christians, church and mission knew no 
special protection. When the Communists came, the government troops 
at Kienning fled in confusion. The people also fled but so sudden and 
overwhelming was the onslaught of the Communists that many were 
captured. Dr. Huang of the hospital was, with his family, captured and 
all their valuables taken. He was kept captive a month. The pastor 
managed to evade capture with difficulty. Many others were caught 
and robbed and then released. The missionary’s house was looted and 
then pulled down. The drugs and equipment of the hospital were taken 
to military headquarters and the building pulled down. The latest in- 
formation is that most mission property was destroyed. In accordance 
with Soviet principles ail deeds to property were destroyed. Mission deeds 
shared tthe same fate when the safe was finally opened. Practically 
all. Christians are landowners and so were treated as “capitalists.” If the — 
Communists continue to administer this district; the entire Christian 
community will face impoverishment. A few Christian families did; with 
assistance, manage to get down to Foochow as refugees, Most of them 
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could not manage this much on account of bandits en route. Many of 
them, at last report. were still in hiding. : 

In Shaowu conditions were not quite.so had. When Dr. Judd left 
the medical work of the mission was forced to close temporarily. The 
general mismanagement of government schools affected the two mussion 
schools so that their standards and ey samens greatly. Both 
church and mission united in the opinion that both had better close until 
local conditions had improved. It was proposed that promising students 
in the primary schools at Shaowu, Kienning and Yangkow should be sent 
to Feochow hi continuance of their education. The agricultural depart- 
ment, which has done good work in seed selection, was also closed and its 
land and mills rented to the farmers until such time as a satisfactory sale 
can be effected. The Christian organization had to pay one toll to the 
bandits. The lawless gang in charge demanded large sums of money 
from merchants and property owners. It was finally ordered that the 
hospital, the mission and the Catholics must each pay one thousand dollars. 
Since Christian leaders were all in hiding this money could not at first be 
collected. When conditions appeared to improve some of them came 
back. Immediately Mr. Chang, the hospital treasurer and mission agent, 
found himself in custody and under order to pay two thousand 
dollars atonce. Finally Mr. S. K. Huang. secretary of the Synod, paid one 
hundred dollars and Mr. Chang was released. Every Christian building 
in Shaowu has been looted many times, though apparently the buildings | 
have not been destroyed. 

In both these centers Christians and missionaries face the same con- 
ditions as ordinary Chinese citizens. A member of the Synod Executive 
Committee, Mr. Yao Hsi-hsu, is being held by bandits for $30,000 ransom. 
The church is now taking its place with the afflicted people. “Upon this 
foundation of identification with the halt, the blind, the oppressed and the 
imprisoned, the Chinese Church will begin to build a fellowship close to 
the needs of the people and to the heart of its Founder, Jesus Christ.” 


Work and Workers 


New Christian World Program. 
—“Dean Roderick Scott of Fukien 
Christian University, - Foochow, 
proposes a new comprehensive 
formulation of the Christian World 
Program. He has made it the 
basis of his work for several years 
and feels strongly that it is sound. 
Here it is; No Civilization without 
education; No Education without 
Character; No Character without 
Religion; No Religion without 
Christ.” The 
July 2, 1931. 


Famine Relief in Hunan:—The 


Hunan Relief Association sent an 


Congregationalist 


urgent telegram to the General 
Famine Relief Committee of the 
Executive yuan for assistance. 
War, banditry, floods, the rise of 
Tungting Lake and Siang River 


- have all contributed to produce a 


famine situation. Both the lake and 
the river have flooded many dis- 
tricts. Eighteen districts have beer 
Stricken. Spring sowing was 
prevented to such an extent that 
any autumn harvest is out of the 
question. Many refugees are in 
a serious plight. During previous 
years famine funds were obtained 
from likin revenue. This source is 
now closed. A large sum for relief 
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purposes is 
June, 1931. 


Students in Yenching University. 


—Total enrollment for the autumn 
semester, 1930.—808. Of these 94 
were in the graduate department 
and 229 were women. The fathers 
of 26% were in business; of about 
12% in educational service; and 
about 11% in government service ; 
while only about 8% were the sons 
of farmers. Two hundred and 
ninety-six students attend college 


or university elsewhere, Of these 


about 70% came from Christian 
institutions. By far the large 
majority of Yenching students 
come from Christian institutions. 
Thirty-nine percent of the student 
body are professing Christians: of 
women students, however, about 
51% have church affiliations. Ten 
years ago the percentage of Chris- 
tian students was approximately 55 
or €%. Of the teaching staff of 
143 over 61% are Chinese and 
about 22% are women, | 


Everts in China Inland Mission. 


—From almost every province | 


come heartening accounts of 
advance into umnreached areas. 
Missionaries were appointed to 


_ mine new centers in six provinces. 


In many others negotiations - are 
proceeding for the rental of pre- 
mises. Twenty-three missionaries 
were called home in 1930, This is 
the largest number in any one year 
since the Boxer year, Retirements 
totalled thirty-five. During 1930 
seventy-eight new workers arrived 
in China. 
missionaries on the active list at 
the end of 1930 was 1,183. Of the 
two hundred new missionaries 
sought only eighty-one were on the 
field at the end of 1930. Many 
others, however, are in training 
and expect to sail in 1931. China’s 
Millions, June, 1931. 


Advice to Students Going to 
America.—The Prudential Com- 


needed. Chinese 


The total number of — 


| September 


mittee of the American Board has 
a committee on “Foreign Students 
in America.” Among other 
things this committee recently 
advised missionaries as follow ;— 
First, use every means in your 
power to discourage students trom 
coming to America without suffic- 
ient funds, or resources definitely 
available for the full time of their 
study.. Word, it is reported, has 
recently gone from the Govern- 
ment at the request of the 


‘labor authorities urging against 


preferential treatment for students 
for positions that should be 
filled, by “workers.” This will 
particularly apply to foreign 
students. Second, have some 
conference with the _ students 
apprising them that they may not 
always 3 welcomed in the right 
way by Americans, that not all 
Americans are really Christians, 
that attitudes will often be found 
un-Christian and difficult, and that 


in many cases they will have to 


compete at a disadvantage. 


National Assembly and Religious 
Liberty.—Fides Service, July, 16, 
1931, reports that at the national 
Assembly, May, 1931, when Article 
11 of the Provisional Constitution 
was proposed, which declares that 
the people are free in following 
their religious beliefs, an amendent 
was proposed which, if adopted, 
would have added to the text the 
words, “‘As to minors, the Govern- 
ment may make regulations which 
limit their liberty of conscience.” 
Mr. Liou Tsuen-ts’ing, a Roman 
Catholic of Tienstin, appreciating 
the gravity of this proposal sought 
to speak against it. Only two hours 
were left between the morning 
session when the amendment was 
proposed and the afternoon when 
it must be discussed. To present 
his criticism Mr. Liou must prepare 
a written statement and have it 
signed by sixty delegates. A high- 
minded non-Christian assisted him. 
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Both went among the delegates 
with the written statement and 
managed to secure sixty-eight 
signatures. The Board of Pres- 
idents then approved the present- 
ation of the statement. The 
discussion of the amendment was 
quite sharp. But it was finally 
voted down. 


Social Center in wen 
the early part of 1930 the Shanghai 
Y.M.C.A. decided to start a social 
center for workers. The district 
chosen for this experiment com- 
prises about one-fifteenth of the 
population of Greater Shanghai, 
and has an estimated population 
of 210,000 of whom about one-fifth 
work in factories. The Shanghai 
Power Company permitted the use 
of an unoccupied lot for the center. 
The living conditions of the 
workers are extremely congested 
and unsanitary, and their recrea- 
ional facilities old-fashioned, poorly 


-organized and sometimes degener- 


ative. The center has two class- 
rooms, which accommodate sixty 
students. a reading and club room 
suitable for an auditorium, and a 


clinic, two office jrooms and an 
.attic.. Since the center was started 


additional space has had to be 
rented. A number of well-trained 
‘Chinese participate in the work. 
Among these is a full-time nurse. 
The aims of this center are as 
follows; (1) To help workers 
understand their enviroment. (2) 
To vitalize education by bringing 
it into intimate relation to the life 
problems of workers. (3) To help 
build up a new leadership for the 
labor movement in China. At 
present there are about two 
hundred students at the center. 
Open forums, at which will be 
(discussed such topics as, “Workers’ 
Economics and_ Politics,” 
planned for the future. A birth 
control clinic has also been started. 
The clinical staff is making a 
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detailed study of the families of 
the workers in the district. 


Government Ruling on Mission 
Property.—The Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs has recently made 
a ruling with regard to the 

rchase and lease of real estate 

foreign missions in interior 
cities, is is that the newly 
promulgated Provisional Regula- 
tions relating thereto apply only to 
transactions concluded or entered 
into after the coming into force of 
aving no re- 
trospective force they do not affect 
real estate held by foreign missions 
prior to their promulgation. These 
new Provisional Regulations con- 
tain several restrictions upon the 
right of foreign missions to lease 
or purchase property in the 
interior, First, when a foreign 


_ mission acquires land or buildings 


to an extent beyond its normal 
requirments, the responsible local 
government organ shall not sanc- 
tion such transfers of property. 
Second, a lease or sale for such 
property may be cancelled or 
prohibited if used for pecuniary 
gain or other profit-making pur- 
poses. The new ruling is in reply 
to a petition trom Mr. Lu Peh- 
hung, well-known Roman 
Catholic in Shanghai. Mr. Lu 
urged that where profits have 
accrued from such property they 
have been devoted to the main- 
tainance of hospitals, orphanages 
and schools. The ruling was made 
in response to the allegation that 
owing to a misinterpretation of 
the Provisional local 
authorities have attempted to 
tamper with the property rights 
of foreign missions. The Chinese 
Nation, July, 8, 1931, page 128. 


Spirited —— to Attack on 
Christian Education.—The Director 
of Education, together with seventy 
directors of schools from all parts 


- of Kweichow, in the early part 
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of the year visited the “minor 
seminary” (Roman Catholic) at 
Kweiyang. In replying to the 
addresses of welcome given, the 
Director and one of his associates 
appealed to students to 


helpers to the ‘running dogs of 
foreign imperialism’, which 
phrase was used to designate the 
missionaries. To this a young 
seminarian, “with much ease and 
frankness, made a fearless reply.” 
“Everywhere we hear the cries of 
‘Down with the foreigner’,” he 
said. “As a matter fact our 
machines, our new institutions 
even our very clothes—everything 


international as the long list of 
scholars proves. The Catholic 
Church, being the expression of 
supernatural truth, is also inter- 
national, True, our seminary is 
maintained by foreigners. But if 
these foreigners should try to 
inculcate in us a spirit against 
China, we would all rise up against 
them. As Catholics, however, we 
recognize in them our leaders. As 
Chinese we will defend our 
fatherland unto death, but if it 


faith, we will likewise defend it 
even with our blood.” Fides 
| Service, July, 4, 1931. 


Legislation Against Religious 


Association.—The government of 


work in and around Liaochow, Shansi. 


English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow. 


on furlough. 
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“abandon the: idea of becoming 


comes from foreigners. Science is 


shall be necessary to defend our . 


Brethern Mission. She has been in China 


1931 


Kweichow Province, China, engag- 
ed in’ an attempt to control and 
conform religious associations, has 
proposed certain laws which, if 
they are approved and put into 
execution, will make the existence 
of missions there almost impossible, 
Among them the following are 
noted : 

Art. 1—The licence of religious 
associations to open new schools 
must be severely curtailed. : 


Art. 2.—Entering a religious 


association in groups is prohibited. 


Art. 3—No one may enter a 
religious association unless of age. 

Art. 7.—Anyone unable to give 
roof of his means of sustenance 
is incapable of entering a religious 
association. 

Art. 8—The Committee of 
General’ Welfare, the Police, and 
the Committee of the Popular 
Government must maintain strict 
vigilance over the internal activities 
of religious associations. 

Art. 9.—The finances of the 
religious associations be 
carefully controlled that they may 
not be turned aside from their 
religious purpose. 

This legislation is due to the 


activities of a number of political 


societies and secret societies of an 
underhand character which from 
time immemorial have been wont 


to assume a religious ceremonial. 


Fides Service, June 25, 1931. 


Notes on Contributors 


Miss Nettie Mapette Sencer, A.B., B.D., is a member of the Church of the 
twenty-three years, engaged in evangelistic 


_ Dr. Warren H. Stuart, M.A.,iB.D., is a.member of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, South. He arrived in China in 1907. He is on the staff of Nanking 
Theological Seminary. He has been recently doing special studying in the United States. 

Mr. Westwoop Wa ttace, A.B. (Yale), B.D. (Union ‘Theological Seminary), is a 
student in the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 
Mr. Dunc Hwe Zr is on'the staff,of the Theological College connected with the 


_ Rev. D.C. GRAHAM, A.M., B.D., Ph.D., is a member of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. He arrived in China in 1911. He is located in Suifu, Szechuan. For 
many years he has carried on research work in that section of China. He is at present 
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